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Overview 



This report contains a description of the content, 
structure, and instnjctionat characteristics of video 
programs and accompanying print materials on 
geography in American history. These programs, 
intended tor use in high school American history 
courses, will fit easily into normal classroom 
schedules: and the content will reflect most exist- 
ing course sequences, as indicated by standard 
curriculum guides and widely used textbooks 

Each of the 10 video programs will focus on a ma- 
jor period of American history and a significant 
event and related developments within that pe- 
riod. Each program will also Incorporat ' the most 
recent thinking about the teaching and Jeaming of 
geography and will reinforce current efforts to 



help students understand the investigative and 
analytical aspeds of this subject. 

The project was described in the prospectus. 
Geography In American History, issued by the 
Agency for Instructional Technology in Novem- 
ber, 1988. This report is based upon and is con- 
sistent with the guidelines and concepts stated m 
the prospectus. 

A provisional version ot this report was circulated 
among content, learning, and communication 
specialists associated with educational agencies 
in the United States, for their review. The 
changes and refinements resulting from that re- 
view have been incorporated Into this document. 
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Geography and History In High Schools 



Project Rationale 

Educators are enphaslzing thai history and geog- 
raphy should have a central position in the social 
studies. The National Commission on Social 
Studies in *he Schools, for example, in its report. 
Charting a Course: S&c/a/S/ucf/es Curriculum for 
the 21SI Century, maintains that "geography anr* 
history, v.-fi.'-. thsir context of place and time, pro- 
vide the ii Jispensabte framevrork for the study of 
societal instHutions.*^ 

Similarly, In their report on a recent national as- 
sessment of students' knowledge of history, 
Diane Ravltch and Chester Finn argue that ^he 
study of history at every grsje level should Incor- 
porate the study of geography." They believe 
that "geographic literacy enables students to 
understand how people and the places they 
Inhabit Influence each other." and they note. 
"Past events occuired In particular places, and 
characteristics of the place uften influenced 
human behavior. Students need to understand 
how the presence of Isolating geographic factors, 
like a mountain range or a desert, affects cultural 
devetopment, and how physteal characteristics of 
the land affect migratton patterns, trade routes, 
invasions, wars, and economic development."" 

At the high school level, textbooks are the major 
resource used In teaching American History. Yet, 
very little attention is given In them to the effect of 
geography on American Wsiory. As a result, rarely 
do opportunities occur In classnsoms to use the 
organizing princ^les of geography and the con- 
cepts and skHls associated with them to view and 
understand major historical events and develop- 
ments. Thjs, there Is a clear need to strengthen 
and expand educational materials on this vital di- 
mension of ttie te^ng and leamlr^ of American 
history, so that students may lean about the en- 
lightening interrelattonships of geography and 
history. Such JeamJng can contribute to their 
comprehenston of the worid and their ability to act 
effectively with^ it. 



Project Purpose 

The purpose of this project is to contribute sub- 
stantially to education for citizenship in our 
American society through consideration of the 
inten-elated content of geography and history. 
Geographic leamir^ provides perspectives, infor- 
mation, concepts, and skills essential to viewing 
and understanding historical events and develop- 
ments. Geographic leamir^ is therefore essential 
to sound teachir^g and learning of history in gen- 
eral and American history at the high school level 
in particular. 

To attain this y»jrpose, a num*ier of specifir goals 
were established. 

• First, students will becorre acquainte'^ wii * 
certain fundamental geographic th-^u-es - 
location, place, human/environment inter- 
actions, movement, and regions. 

■ Second, students will use themes of geog- 
raphy to Illuminate and enhance under- 
standing of significant events and develop- 
ments In American history. 

• TTiird, students will develop literacy in geog- 
raphy and history through comprehension 
and use of fundamental ideas of these two 
subjects. 

• Fourth, students will develop cognitive 
skills In geography that invoh^e the process- 
ing of informatk>n and the ^3e of ideas to 
make and defend factual statements and 
value judgments. 



Project eContent 

Content of each of the 20-mlnute video programs 
will confomt to the following criteria. 

1 . Each program will emphasize and exemplify 
one of the fundamental themes in 



National CommiMion on Spclal Studias in the Schools. Charting a Course: Social Studies Currtulum for the 21 st 
c^m«/y. Washington, DC: The Cuniculum Task Force of the National Commission on Social Science Disciclinafv 
Asst^attons, 19B9, p. 3. r- / 

and Chester E. Finn. Jr.. What Do Our 17-Year-Ofds Know? A Report on tho First Naiional Assess- 
ment or History and Uterature. New York: Harper and Row, 1987, pp. 209-210, 
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geography:' (a) location; (b) place; (c) hu- 
man/ environment Interactions; (d) move- 
ment; and (e) regions. The theme em- 
phasized will depend on the topic under 
consideration. Each program will also con- 
sider some of the other geographic themes 
to a lesser extent. 

2. Each program will provide opportunities frr 
practice of cognitive skills such as (a) asking 
questions: (b) acquiring infonriation; (c) or- 
ganizing and presenting Infomr^ation; (d) in- 
terpreting iiTformation; (e) formulating and 
testing generalizations: and (f) making 
evaluations. 

3. Each program will be designed to increase 
understanding of the following aspects of 
historical literacy: (a) chronoto^; (b) cause/ 
effect relationships; (c) continuity and 
change: (d) common memory; :«nd (e) his- 
torical empathy. These will be woven into 
each program. 



4. Each program will focus on a topic con 
tained in a list of topics, identified by the 
Bradley Commission, as being central to 
the history of the United States"" and pre- 
sented in standard high school American 
history courses. 

5. Each program will emphasize historical 
events and developments of great national 
significance in United Stales history. As 
fundamental parts of the history of all Ameri- 
cans, these events and developments tran- 
scend the particular regions or localities in 
which they occurred. 



The 10 programs will constitute a series. Al- 
though the pnjgrams are chronological, each is 
self-contained and may be used independently. 
Thus, programs will be easily scheduled for 
flexible use In high school American history 
courses. 



Joint Committee on Geographic Education. Guidelines for Geographic Education: Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Washington. DC: Association of American Geographers and National Council for Geographic 
Education. 1984. 

The Bradley Commission on History in Scriools, Historical Literacy: The Case for History in American Schools. 
Paul Gagnon, editor. New York: Macmillan, 1989, pp 28-29. 
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Structure and Instructional Characteristics 



Aspects of the stiucture and Instructional charac- 
teristics of this video project are discussed betow. 
They include guidelines for program stmcture, a 
matrix presenting the content points of ait 10 pro- 
grams, a description of the proposed teacher s 
guide, and in a series of appendices containing 
provisional treatments for the 10 programs. 



Guidelines for Program Structure 

Each ao-minute program has three purposes: 
(1) Establish historical context and \o0cs; (2) Re- 
late geographic theme to topics in American his- 
tory; and (3) Prompt post-program activities. 

1. Establish historical context and topics. 

Each program begins with a brief high inter- 
est contemporary opening that is then 
Bnked to the past, thus establishing the pro- 
gram's spatial and historical context and 
topics. Additional purposes are to ca^re 
the attention of viewers, arouse their inter- 
est, and set the scene for the remainder of 
the program. This segment concludes wth 
a question that structures the rest of the 
program. 

2. nalate geographic theme to topics tnAmert- 
can history. The principal geographic 
theme Is introduced and connected to his- 
torical events and topics of the program. A 
person or group responding to challenges 
or issues is featured in a chronologically- 
ordered documsntary presentation. Ques- 
ttons posed in the first part of the program 
are addressed. Purposes of this segment 
are to connect geography with history 
through portrayal of events In American his- 
tory and to demonstrate how knowledge of 
geography contributes to historical under- 
standing. 

3. Prompt pom-prograin^lvmes. The story 
of the program is brought to a thought-pro- 
voking ending in this final segment. Main 
ideas are reviewed briefly. CJonnections are 



made between the program content and 
subsequent events or concerns in Ameri- 
can history. The program ends v/ith one or 
two questions to prompt post-program dis- 
cussion. The purposes of this final seg- 
ment are to highlight main ideas of the pro- 
gram and to establish a frame of reference 
for post-program reflection, discourse, and 
investigation about main ideas and events 
of the program. 



Outlitti^ of the Ten Programs 

The matrix on page 5 provides an outline of the 
programs Included In this project. Each program 
focuses on a s^iecifk: historical period. The pro- 
grams are designed to be useful in high school 
American history courses, whether they focus at 
this level on the entire sweep of our nation's his- 
tory, the periods since the Civil War. or the 20th 
century. 

Schools that linW the scope of their coverage can 
use programs on earfier historical periods for re- 
view. The tof^cs considered in earlier programs 
foreshadow later events in American history. 

in each program, attention is given to historical 
topics that are emphasized in widely-used Ameri- 
can Wstoiy books, at the high sclwol level. A par- 
ticular ge^r^c thame is used to help students 
better understand the historical events and devei- 
qiments constolered. In addition, a geographic 
skill Is used to he^ students ask and answer im- 
portant (^esUons r out these events and devel- 
opments. Formal proceAires for teaching these 
cognitive sklMs will be presented In the teacher's 
^ide. The program will provide opportunities tc 
practice them. 

The hl^ry content of eadi f»ogram focuses on a 
person or group responding to challenges or 
issues. This approach is used because ii is ap- 
peaHng to stuctents In the target audience, it also 
em^asizes the human dimensions of geography 
and history. 
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iiiBof ttiaUSA: 177B-1^ 
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Amoflcans BtiHd th« Panama 
Canai: 1901-1914 



United Statos in vvmid alf^s 



location 



Developing and testing 
jH^ftSzatons 

U S. intentbns to con&tFuct a 
can^ ^ Central Amenca; acquh 
sitim of die Panmia Canal 
Zone in 1903^ thaienge d un- 
healthy envirormient of Pan- 
ama, construction of die canal 
under Cokmel George Goe- 
thals, pobticai te«lBfsr^ of The- 
odore Roosevelt, comf^tton of 
thecan^^ 1914;1tsgWlmls^- 
niftcance smce that time 



Jefferaon I^khw to Pur* 
chaaaLotrisiafia: 1800-1815 



movemmi 



locate 



(>gan::tr^ and presenling 
kmnotion 

Acquis^ erf »w p€»t of New 
Orteans. West Floiida, and me 
Loiasiana TeuHory from Fmnm 
and Spakt, oon^ibusng gtea^ 
to 9^ economic w^beif^ and 
nation^ seo^ty ol the Umted 
States; the rotes of Presidents 
Jefferson and Macfcson 



A Nation of immlgranta; 
1900-1930 



Immigration 



MovanDenI 



Interpreting geogr^ic intor- 
matiiMi 

Immigration as an ongoing 
theme of American history; 
i^ianging tederal immigration 
jX)(ictes; origiitt and destine* 
ions of mtmigrants; hx^ on a 
i ami^ from Easlom Europe ar>d 
ftb decision to move to Am^ica 



Chril War ami SocM Qiange 
in Georgia; lOfVldTO 



Consequences of the Civil War 



Place 



AsKir^ qi^stons 



l^ocus on ^ Jones family of 
Savannah, Gewgia. t^fore, 
cfoHiv. and after the Cnrri War. 
as an indicator of ^ far reach- 
if^ changes m me soutfmn 
way of life that ware binu^i 
about jhB Ctvil War 



Moving North io Chlcaso: 
1900-1945 



Urbanization 



Moimnent 



Acquiring mfonnatKjn 



DevelopiMm of modern urban 
tite m Chic^, ustm growth, 
industrial and commercial 
growth, mipalion into me city; 
sociat diange; focus on a blad* 
family movmg to Chicago early 
m me 20m century 



Clash of Cultures on Iho Great 
Rains: iaSS-tS90 



SuttichnonI of th« trcniief 



Human/environment inl^r 
action 



An Imlu&trtdl Revolution In 
Pittsburgh: 10S5-19OO 



Indusliial duvutopmonl 



Developing 
gerieraliltes 



and tosfmg Makmg evakialions 



Focus on the Lakota people 
befcm. during, and aftor thi' 
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Nmr tkmt fw the [hist Bowl: 
1931-1945 



Impact science and tt»chnoj 
ogy on society 

Human/envtronmen! inttjr 
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Ackmg questions 



Great Def^ession in the Great 
Plains, depletion of soil re 
scHirces; go^rnment^ inter- 
vention trough New C^al pd- 
icies to assist Dust Bowl" 
tarmers, appteation of modern 
soence and lechrKtogy to cope 
wiihecofK>micanden\^fQnmen^ 
tal problems, focus on ^arm 
familius 



Im&isinal enter pnses and urban 
gr(Mfm. the steel industry, the 
USA as world leader in mchistnal 
production by 1900; Andrew 
Carney of Pmsbi^gh and his 
company coniroMng most U S 
sfeul production 



The Origin and Developnnani 
of NATO: 194S-1990 



Unitod Status in world affairs 



Regions 



Organizing and prest^nting 
information 

Development and extent of 
United States* miltl^ and eca 
fxmHClMi^ices; Ameman world 
view dev^q^ out of World 
War 11; US commtoenls. 
NATO and tf» Nwft AH^ tic w 
[ gion, foreign pdicycteasions of 
President Truman, rolo of j 
Grorga Kennan, dcvL'lopmuni j 
of NATO to the 1ft99 improvi^ ! 
ment in U S USSR ft'JCitions ; 



Teacher's Guide 

There will be a substantial teacher's guide to help 
teachers use the video programs effectively in 
their curricula and in concert with standard text- 
books in American history. The teacher's guide 
will have an introduction that presents the overall 
objectives and rationale for the series as well as 
lesson objectives to be accomplished through 
each video program and its accompanying activi- 
ties. It will contain a historically oriented essay de- 
scribing the fundamental themes of geography. It 
will also contain black line masters for trans- 
parencies and handouts for students. A textbook 
correlation matrix will be developed for the series. 

There will be a suggested lesson plan for each 
video program, which will include the following 
parts. 

• Introduction to main Ideas. This section 
treats main geographic and historical 
themes of the program. It defines key con- 
cepts and relates them to the program. 

• Connections to the curriculum This sec- 
tion advises teachers about various places 
where the program fits into the standard 
curriculum and textbooks. It offers sugges- 
tions about when to use the program in an 



American history course. A reproducible 
timeline will be created to provide a histori- 
cal context for viewing the events high- 
lighted in the program. 

• Program summary. This synopsis of pro- 
gram content reveals the time frame and 
events in history that are emphasized in the 
program. It discusses how the geographic 
theme highlighted in the program is used to 
enhance understanding of events in Ameri- 
can history. Finally, places of historic signifi- 
cance in the program will be identified, 
discussed, and portrayed in a reproducible 
map. 

• Teaching suggestions. This section in- 
cludes suggestions for introducing each 
program to students and for post-program 
activities. Each lesson plan will include ac- 
tivities intended to teach students specific 
cognitive skills. 

• Foliow'up activities. Suggestions for ex- 
tending the lesson will include ideas for 
field trips, an annotated list of recom- 
nrrended reading for students and teachers, 
sources of additional information, and sug- 
gestions for further development of main 
ideas of the program. 
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Appendix A 

North v& South in the Founding of the USA: 1776-1796 



Program Outline 


Historical F^riod 


Revolutionary War and the New Republic 


HIatoricai Topics 


Establishing constitutkjnal government; growth of political 
democracy 


Geogrsfrfilc Timra 


Regbns 


OognftiMSidil 


Inte^reting geograf^ic information 


HldoryContein 


Regional differences between northern and southern 
states cotnpiicatad efforts to establish a workable consti- 
tutional government; compromises made to ameliorate dif- 
ferences; effects of compromises on the new nation; the 
roies of Madison and Washington 



Program Outcomes 

This program wiii pronr^t reflection, discourse, 
and inquiry by viewers on these key (^estions. 

1. How did regional differences between 
the northern and southern United States 
complicate the creation and establish- 
ment of a constitutional government lor 
the new nation? 

2. How did northern and southern leaders 
attempt to resolve differences {in inter- 
ests) through compromises at the 1787 
Constitutional Convention? 

3. How did characteristics shared by states 
In the northern and southern regions in- 
fluence decisions at the 1787 Constitu- 
tional Convention about regulation of 
commerce, representation in govern- 
ment, and slavery? 



Mi^or Ideas in this Ftogzam 

1 . The primary geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is rogions. During the founding era of 
the United States, differences in the human 
and natural environments of the northern and 
southern states were sources of tensions and 
conflicts. In particular the four states of New 



England (New Hampshire, Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut) constituted a re- 
0on that cor4rasted sharply with a five-state 
southern region (Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia). The insti- 
tution of slavery in the southern states was 
the ma^r cultural cfiffererKse between the two 
regions. Slavery existed In some northern 
and mid-Atlantic states, \(h>; but it was either 
dying out or, as in Delaware, it was insignifi- 
cant. Furthernwre. there were other im|:x>r- 
tant cultural differences that cSstinguished the 
two re^'ons, whicfi pertained to urban devel- 
opment, o)mmerce ar%1 trade, and produc- 
tion of goods. 

2. Secondary geographic themes of this pro- 
gram are foratlon, place, relaiionsh^s wUhin 
places (humans and environments), and 
mover, em (humans interacting on the earth). 
The abs.)lute and relative locations of the 
New England and southern states and the 
natural characteristics of these two places are 
Inr^ftant ideas In helping one to understand 
the fonnation and development of these two 
dlstinctlvB TB0om of the Unir d ^*aies, and 
the tension;: between them that threatened 
natk)nal unity, interactions of humans with 
the emdronn^it in these two regions and the 
movements of people, goods, and ideas 
within and between the northern and 
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southern states must be examined to explain 
the development of two distinct regions and 
the poiiticai issues ttiat separated them. 

3. The major historical topl(^ of this program are 
the estabitshment of constitutionai govern- 
ment and sedlonai conflict In tfie founding of 
a new nation, the United States of America. 
Regional differences between northern and 
southem states posed fonmidabie obstacles 
to tife creation of a fur^rtionai federal union at 
the 1787 Constitutional Convention. Com- 
promises about regulation of trade, represen- 
tation in government, and slavery were nee- 
essary to estabSsh and maintain national unity 
among regional groui^ngs of states with dis- 
tinct and sometimes clashing interests. 



Program Treatment 

This program will present Issues and events in 
three segments and In the fotiowii^ sequence. 

Estabi^ Mstorlcai Coineit Topics-aegin at 
Independence Hall In Phifadelihla: briefly inter- 
view visitors. Use the interviews as a springboard 
for review of events at independence Hall and 
Philade^hia that created the USA. 

• July 2-4, 1776. Meetings of the Continen- 
tal Congress, which approved and issued 
the Declaration cf IndependerKie 

• March 1, 1781. Meeting of Congress, 
which formally adoj^ed the Articles of Con- 
federation (apfwved by Congress in 1777 
and ratified by the states in 1781) 

• May 25-Septent]er 17, 1787. Meetings of 
the Federal Convention, which framed the 
U.S. Constitutk>n. 

Focus on the Federal Convention and note the 
problems in government under the Articles of 
Confederation that lead to this meeting in Phila- 
delphia In the suinmer of 1787. 

Show the Assembly Room at independence Hall 
in 1787. Use details of paintfngs ^ the Federal 
Convention and of portraits of delegates to pro- 
vide a sense of the deliberations going on there 
to detennine the fate of the new nation. Show a 
map of the United States in 1787 by way of identi- 
fying the states represented by delegates at the 
convention. The northern and southern states 
tended to have different interests, which eaused 
clashes between them. A basic problem was to 



find common ground for states with conflicting 
interests to stand together in a functional federal 
union. 

Raise these questions: What differences be- 
tween northern and southern stales threatened 
the success of the 1787 Federal Convention? 
What compromises were made in 1787 to try to re- 
solve these regional differences? 



Relate Geographic Theme to Topics in American 
History— Introduce the geographic theme of 
regions and wpp^ it to the Fecteral Convention. It 
was nonnai for the framers to think about the 
states in geographical tenns. From the very first 
meetir^ of the Continental Congress in 1774. the 
roll call of ooloNes/^ates was geographical, from 
north to south— r^ alphabetical or chronological 
{in order oH the states' founding dates). The Pre- 
amble to the Articles of Confederation ordered 
the states from north to south, starting with New 
Han^hlre and encfing with Georgia. This pattern 
was ateo used at the Federal Convention (e.g.. roll 
calls and Bstii^ of names at the end of the com- 
pleted document). 

During the Federal Convention. James Madiscn 
stated ^fferences between the northern and 
southern states that were commonly understood. 
He said that the States were divided into differ- 
ent Interests not by their (fifferences of size, but 
by other circumstances; the most material of 
which requited partly from cBmale, but principally 
from the effects of their having or not having 
slaves. These two causes concun-ed in fornfng 
the gre^ (fivision of interests in the United States, 
tt cfid not Be between the large and small States: it 
lay between the Northern and Southern.. ." 
Compare the two regions, using maps, graphs, 
and f^res. tc show differences in location, cli- 
mate, lei^h of growing season, land use, pro- 
duction of goods. tratSng relationships, size and 
density of populations, ratiai composition of pop- 
ulations, etc. 

i^ghl^ht the institution of slavery in the southern 
re^n and its absence or reiaUve insignificance 
outside the south. From Pennsyh^ania northward, 
all states (with the axcejitfion of New Jersey) had 
either abolished slavery by 1786 or had provided 
for its gradual aboBtion over a set tenn of years. 
(New Jersey passed an antistevery act in 1804.) 
Stress the South's dependence on "^ash crops" 
and the region's corresponding need for trading 
relationships free of impiort or export duties. Link 
regional differences between northern and 
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southern slates to differences in political interests 
expressed at the Federal Convention, which led 
to issues about representation in Congress, 
bases for taxation, regulation of commerce and 
the slave trade, and reco\«ry of fugitive slaves. 

Use the Notes of Debates in the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787 by James Madison to present In per- 
sonal temis the tone and intensity of the conflicts 
between northern and sjuthern leaders at the 
Federal Convention of 1787. Some northern 
leaders wanted to ban the slave trade, ignore the 
slave population as bases for representation in 
Congress, and establish conditions for the 
abolitton of slaveiy. They also wanted to grant 
Congress power to tax imports and exports in op- 
position to the economic interests of southern 
planters. If these goals had been achieved, at 
least three of the southern states (North Carolina. 
South Carolina, and Georgia) would have with- 
drawn from the Union; Virginia and Maryland might 
have followed them. 

Comprom^es were made to resolve differences 
tsetween southem and northern states. 

• importation of slaves could not be abol- 
ished before 1808 and an Import tax on 
slaves could not exceed $10 per person 
{Article I, Section 9). 

• Slaves would be counted ior taxation and 
representation purposes, with five slaves 
considered equivalent to three free per- 
sons (Article I. Section 2). 

" Fugitive slaves escaping to free states must 
be returned to their owners (Article IV. Sec- 
tion 2). 

• Congress would have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the states (Article I, Section 8), but there 
could be no taxes on exports (Article I, Sec- 
tion 9). 



These compromises were the price of union 
among the states. 



Prompt Post-program Activities— The Constitu- 
tion of 1787— that "bundle of compromises"— 
was signed by 39 delegates representing 12 
states on September 17. After intense cam- 
paigns and debates in state ratifying conventions, 
the new frame of government was approved 
(1788) and put into operation (1789). Regional 
tensions and issues persisted, however. They 
were revealed in the first sessbns of Congress, 
1789-1791, when Representatives and Sena- 
tors tended Xo divide along north/south lines in 
detmtes ard votes on legislation to raise reve- 
nues through taxes. Regional differences were 
intensified after 1793 with the invention and wide 
use of the cotton gin. a machine that made cotton 
produdton, and the slave labor associated with it, 
more profitable. Thus, Instead of declining and 
disappearing, as many Americans had prttlicted. 
the "peculiar Uistitutton' of slavery becamt? more 
established in the southem states, which resulted 
in greater regional differences and tensions be- 
tween the free states of the North and the slave 
states of the South. 

George Washington, among others, feared re- 
gional differences and conflicts. In his Farewell 
Address of 1796, President Washington warned 
against divisions between the different sections 
of the country, "Northern and Southem; Atlantic 
and Western" as a grave danger to the "commu- 
nity of interest of one Nation." Washington saw 
clearly the seeds of regional discord, even civil 
war, sown Into the soil of federal union and 
pleaded with his fellow citizens to destroy them in 
favor of national unity. 

Raise this concluding question: What regional dif- 
ferences between the North and South con- 
tirvued to threaten national unity and the federal 
union? 
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Appendix B 

Jefferson Decides to Purchase Louisiana: 1800-1815 



Program Outline 



Historical Rftriod 


R0vo!utionafy War and the New Republic 


HiabKlcal Topics 


Territorial expansion/Westward movement 


Gsogr^icTlwm 


Location 


CognttiwSkM 


Organizing and presenting information 


History Content 


Acquisilfon of the port of Now Orteans. West Ftorkiau and 
the Louisiana Ten^itory from France and Spain, contnl>ut- 
ing greatly to the economc well-beir^ and nattonal secur- 
ity of the United States; the roies of Preskients Jefferson 
ard Madi^n 



Ptogmm Outcomes 

This program will prom^ reflection, discourse, 
and inquiry by viewers on these key questions. 

1 . What were the circumstances and conse- 
quences of Pre^dent Thomas Jefferson's 
decision to purchase Louisiana? 

2. How did the location of New Orleans and 
the Louisiana Territoiy affect President Jef- 
ferson's decision to purchase Louisiana? 

3. Why was geography important tothe events 
stemming from President Jefferson's pur- 
chase of Louisiana, such as the settlement 
of the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys? 



BAaJor Ideas in this Program 

1 . The primary geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is location. The locitf(»i of New Orleans, 
at the mouth of the Mississ^ River, made 
this port city very impoitam to the national se- 
curity and economic weH t}eing of the United 
States. A hostile foreign power in control of 
New Orleans could biodt shipmeiti of goods 
from the interior of the UnKed States-~down 
the Ohio ar^ Misslssif^ rivers— to ports in 
the Caribbean and on the Atlantic coasts of 
North and South America. Europe, and Africa. 
Furthermore, a hostile rrtWary power In control 



of New Orieans could use this strategically lo- 
cated city as a base from which to launch naval 
operations against shif^ and seaports of th€ 
United States. 

2. Secondary geographic themes of this pro- 
gram are place, relatlon^lps within places 
(humans and environments), and movement 
(humans interactir^ on the earth). The port 
and dty of New Orieans were created by the 
French, who tool< this area from Amerindians 
and settled there in 1717. The Spanish con- 
trolled and infhjenced this area from 1763- 
1802, when the French agtin toolc control of 
it. The phy^cal features of this place made it 
an ideal port, center of trade, and military 
base. The imeraction of humans with this nat- 
ural environment created the port, city, and 
militaiy basB of New Orieans. French, Span- 
ish, British, and American people interacted at 
New Orieans through economic, diplomatic, 
and military affairs. The location of New 
Orieans mmie it a crossroads, meeting place, 
and conduit for people, goods, and ideas. 

3. The maior historical t^cs of this program are 
the tamtoflal axpansion of the United States 
andthe w9Mwanl movement of ttw American 
people. Movement of Ameri^ns westwanj, 
into the C^lo river valley, created economic 
and political pressures on the federal govern- 
ment to acquire New Orieans. Negotiations to 
purchase New Orieans led to acquisition of 
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the entire Louisiana Territory, which more 
than cioubied the land area of the i'nited 
States. Acquisition of New Orleans and Loui- 
siana led to acquisitton by force in 1813 of the 
Spanish territoiy of West FtorkJa. 



Program Treatment 

This program will present issues and events in 
three segments and In the followir^ sei^erere. 

EstaMlsh Histortoai Context and TopTcs— Show 
the mouth of the Mississ^ River from the air and 
spot New Orleans at a meander in the river that 
cradles the city. SN)w vessels docked and 
coming in and out of the port. Show Ik>w the nvor 
shapes the toundaries and appearance of the 
city (e.g., the "raised" buildings of the Frencn 
Quarter and the ievae that endrctes the original 
settlement to protect ft from floods). Indicate that 
the levee is a modern and expanded version of 
the protective waHs built bi 1717 by the French 
founders of the city. 

Use a poP*'cal m^ of North America in 1717. the 
time of the French settlemem of New Orleans, to 
show the politicaf boundaries of the French 
Spanish, and fng^ish empires in North Americ< 
Then switch the time and the map of North Amer- 
ica to 1763. when Spain acquired control of terri- 
tory on both sides of the Mississippi River, includ- 
ing New Orleans. Briefly explain how Spain had 
achieved control of this tenritory from France, as a 
result of the French defeat by Britain in the Seven 
Years* War. Next switch the tli. and the polrtical 
map of North America to ib\ j, the year of 
Thomas Jefferson's elect' '*^lrd president of 
the new nation, the Unh* s of America. 
Show the political boundaries J the United 
States in relatlonsh^ to territories claimed by he 
Spanish and British- Focus attention on the loca- 
tion of New Orieans, under Spanish control, in 
relationship to the terrftoiy of the United States, 
especially the Ohio river valley. 

Indicate President Jefferson's great concern 
about a foreign power In coi^rol of New Orieans. 
He said: There is on this globe a single spot, the 
possessor of which is the natural and habitual 
enemy of the United States. It Is New Orieans. 
Jefferson wanted the United States to possess 
the port of New Orieans. 

Raise these questions: Why did President Jeffer- 
son want the Inited States to possess New 
Orieans? How did the goal of possessing and 



protecting New Orieans. pursued by leaders of 
the United States, influence events in North 
America from 1802-1815? 



Relate Geographic Theme to Topics In American 
History— Using a map of North America in 1800, 
introchjce the geographic theme of location and 
apply this theme to the localion of New Orieans in 
relationship to the boundaries of the United 
States— in particular to the Ohio River region of 
the new American nation. Emphasize that Ameri- 
cans were nwving westward into the Ohio River 
Valley. Show population growth from the 1780s 
to 18(H) and areas of settlement. Report expecta- 
tions about expansion of these westem frontier 
settlements. 

Explain why American leaders such as President 
Jefferson and his Secretary of State, James Madi- 
son, believed that the national security and eco- 
nomic well-being of the nation were threatened 
by foreign control of tenltory on both sides of the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. President Jeffer- 
son, for example, noted that the produce of 
three eights of our territory nuist pass to market- 
through the port of New Orieans. Highlight the 
inpartan(» of the location of New Orieans to trad- 
ing of goods between the westem ten-itories of 
the United States and the eastern seaboard of 
North America, the Caribbean islands, ar^ West- 
em Europe. In addition, en^asize the military 
and political importance of control of tenitory on 
both sides of the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

Use a doojmentary treatment, with emphasis on 
maps to show places and locations, to trace a 
series of events twm 1800 to 1815 that pertain to 
the ^x^teitton, control, and defense of Louisiana 
and West Florida by the United States. In October 
1800, Fra nce concluiied a treaty with Spain pro- 
viding for return of Louisiana, including New Or- 
leans, to France. Hovvsver, Spain retained pos- 
sesston of this area until 1803. After learning of 
the French-Spanish treaty, President Jefferson 
sent Robert Livingston to Paris to negotiate the 
purchase of New Orieans and sun-ourHjing ten^i- 
tory on both sides of the Mississippi river. Theur- ' 
gency of Livingston's mission was highlighted 
when the Spanish in October 1802 suspended 
the right of Americans to deposit goods at the 
port of New Orieans. Short^ thereafter, Jefferson 
sent his friend, James Monroe, to Paris to assist 
Livingston. 

On April 30. 1803, the French ruler, Napoleon, 
offered Livingston and Monroe the opportunity to 
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purchase the entire area of Louisiana for $15 mii- 
lion. This vast terrltoiy extended westward from 
the Mississif^ River to the Rocky Mountains and 
southward from the CanacSan txjftier to the Gulf of 
Mexico and to the Spanish tenitorles of Texas arnj 
New Mexico. Thus. Thomas Jefferson was faced 
with the decision to acquire New Orleans, his 
original objective, and a vast territory that would 
more than double the size of the United States. 
He decided to make this purchase, and the Sen- 
ate ratified the treaty in October 1803. 

In May 1804 Jefferson sent Lews and Ciaik to ex- 
plore the Louisiana Territory to find out exactly 
what the United States had purchased and to de- 
termine the extent of the territory. The exptorers 
returned with their report in September 1806. 

in 1810 American settlers on the east bank of the 
Mississippi River, at Baton Rouge, rebelled against 
the Spanish coloniaf administrators of this area. 
They prevailed and an area extending eastward to 
the Pearf River was ac&led to the United States. 

in 1812 the st&*.} of Louisiana, incbidir^ the area 
annexed by the United States in 1810. was 
added to the federal ui^n. The rest of the Loui- 
siana Territory remained unctor the direct adirtinis- 
tration of the federai government. In 1813 Gen- 
eraJ WINdi^n led American troops into the rest of 
West Ftorida (now the Gulf coast of Mississippi 
and Alabama) and took possession for the United 
States of territory that had been claimed by Spain. 

In January 1815 the British tried to take New Or- 
leans, the last battle of the War of 1812. But they 
were defeated by American troops urKfer Andrew 



Jad<son. From this tinie the port was securely un- 
der control of the United States, although French 
and Spanish cultural Influences have remained 
prominent in this cosmopolitan city. 



Prompt Post'pR^ram Activities— ^how present- 
day scenes of the port and thrivir^ city of New 
Orleans and its relative position to the Gulf Coast 
ports and cities of Biloxi and Mobile. Show 
scenes from various parts of the vast area of the 
old Louisiana Territory and show the numerous 
states that have been made from this area, with 
prosperous farms, thriving cities, and a large pop- 
ulation. Emphasize the in^rtance of New Or- 
leans and the old Louisiana Tenitory in the past 
and present as an Inportant gateway to the 
continent. 

Then switch back to the time of Jefferson to re- 
cord the prfde of the President and his minister in 
thei*- declston to purchase Louisiana. Livingston, 
for example, said: "We have lived long, but this is 
the noblest woik of our Oves." 

This was no smaM boast. Robert Livingston had 
represented New York in the Second Continental 
Congress and had heiped to negotiate the Treaty 
of Paris ending the War of independence. Yet he 
ranked his partldpaiton in the Louisiana Purchase 
as his "noblest work." 

Raise these concluding questtons: Was the Loui- 
siana Purchas9 as great an achievement as Liv- 
ingston claimed? What Is your Judgment of the in> 
portanca of the Louisiana Purchase? 
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Appendix C 

Civil War and SocSai Change In Georgia: 186Q-1870 



Program Outline 


HIstoricaiPiariod 


Nattonalism. Sectionalism, and Civril War 


Hfsb^l Topics 


Consequences of the Civil Wa* 


Geographic ThaiTW 


Place 


CognWvvSkffl 


Asking questions 


Mstory Content 


Focus on the Jones family of Savannah, Georgia, before, 
during, and after the Civil War, as an indicator of the far- 
reaching changes in the southern way of life that wera 
brought about the Civil War 



Program Outcomes 

This program will proir^ reflection, discourse, 
and inquiry by viewers on these key questions. 

1 . What were siiniiamies and c£fferences in the 
natural and human characteristics in and 
around Savannah, Georgia, before and af- 
ter the Ovfl War? 

2. How did the Civil War (1861-1865) affect 
the natural and human characteristics in and 
around Savannah, Georgia? 

3. To what extent were changes in the Savan- 
nah area, associated with the Chdl War, in- 
dicative of social and environmental 
changes In Gecr^a and other parts of the 
southern region of the United States? 



Major Ideas In tills Ptogram 

1. The primary geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is plaoe. The natural and human charac- 
teristics of the city and surrounding area of 
Savannah, Georgia, are examined before, 
during, and after the Ovil War, This place in 
Georgia was affected by its connections to 
other places within and outside of the state. 
Comparisons of this place before and after the 
Civil War incficate the effects of this conflict on 
its culture, sodety. and natural environment. 

2. Secondary geographic themes of this pro- 
gram are locatfon, region, and movement 



(humans interacting on the earth). The toca- 
tton o! Georgia within the southern region of 
the United States maAe It virtually inevitable 
thfit the ^te's leaders would decide in 1861 
to follow other southern states In secession 
from the Union and membership in the Con- 
federate States America. The locations of 
Georgia and the port of Savannah made this 
state and dty j^me targets of Union military 
strategy from the beginning of the war. in 
1864 Union troops finally moved into Georgia, 
took Atlanta, and then embarked under Gen- 
eral Sherman on the infamous "march to the 
sea* ending with the caqjture of Savannah. 

3. The mafor historical topics In this program are 
sectional and swes' tights within the fM- 
eral union, growth of national government 
powsr. and growth of political democracy 
The CivH War resulted from unresolved (fiff er- 
er^s about slavery and the rights and 
powers of states within the federal union, 
which were rooted in compromises of the 
founding period of United States history. The 
war brought an end to serious southern 
claims about state sovere^nty, and the su- 
premacy of the national goveminent under 
the Constitution was generally accepted and 
effectively ertforced. The Union vkAory led to 
an expan8k>n of poOUcal democracy by end- 
ing slavery and brii^ing about constituiio.;al 
amendments and le^slatfon that, If unfuiniled 
in the 19th century, became foundations for 
devetopment of dvil rights and Oberiies in the 
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or, 



20th century. The plantation-based social 
system of the "old South' was broken, and a 
"new South" began to ennerge, a process that 
h?s continued to this day. 



Program Treatment 

This program will present issues and events in 
three segments and in the following sequence. 

Establish Historical Contoxt and Topics-Begin 
with scenes today in the Savannah National His- 
toric Landmailt District, which is representativd of 
the elegant urban culture of the 'cotton Smjth" 
before the Civil War. Tliese mi^r^ficem mansions 
are evidence of the importance of Savannah. 
Georgia, in the thriving cotton43a8ed economy of 
the old South. Also show pictures of "big 
houses" of antebeikjm Georgia plantations and 
provide information about the role of the planters 
and th^r estates In the pre-Ch^i War era. 

Move from these images of the antebellum South 
to scenes of the modem South: the modem dis- 
tricts of Savannah and the sunoumSng suburban 
and countryside areas. Show modem houses 
and acttvities in places where plantations and 
slavery once thrived and where 'Yntton was Sung.' 
Show the location on a cun^ent political map of 
Savannah and Georgia within the Urtited States. 
Contrast the pr»~Civil War characteristics of 
Savannah with present characteristics. 

Move bacit in time to set the comext for the ^votal 
event, the Civil War, that brought about major 
changes in Savannah and the rest of the South. 
Show the poiiticai crisis that emerged from the 
election d Abraham Lincoln to tfie presidency in 
November 1860. South Carolina r^ponded by 
seceding from the federui union on Decen^r 
20. 1860. By Febnjary 1. 1861, M^ssippi. Flor- 
ida. Alabama. Georgia. Louisiana, and Texas had 
also seceded. 

On February 4, 1861. delegates from the seven 
southern states met si Montgomery, Alabama, to 
form a new nation, the Confederate States of 
America. Thuy adopted a Constitution and 
elected a Presdent. Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi, and a VIc» President, Alexander Stephens 
of Georgia. Quote from Stepher^'s acceptance 
speech his assertions about states' rights and 
slavery as foundations of the Cor^ederacy. 

In April, after the conflct at Fort Sumter, Virginia, 
North Caroiina. Tennessee, and Arttansas also 



joined the Confederacy. Show the contending 
states of the Union and the Confederacy on a 
map. Briefly review the longstanding sectional 
conflict over stales* rights and slavery that led to 
the brealtup of the Union and the start of the Civil 
War. 

Move from the macro- to the micro-level to focus 
on Savannah. Show the tocation of this city in 
Georgia and the location of Georgia within the 
Confederate States of America. Note that Savan- 
nah, an inporitant center of cornmerce and culture 
in the old South, was a major dty in the new Con> 
federacy and a target of ntimary strategies in the 
Civil War. Thus. Geoii[^a'5 secession from the fed- 
eral ur^, its entry into the Cortfederate States of 
America, and the start the Chfil War predpitated 
many changes in the city (^Savannah. What hap- 
pened in Savaraiah is used ^ an example of what 
happened in the South more generally. 

Raise tMs c^estion: How (fid the human and nat- 
ural characteristics of Savannah change as the re- 
sult. theCivUWar? 



Rei^ Gsogn^ic Tltenw to Topics In American 
History— Use the geographic theme of place to 
ten the story of Savannah before, during, and 
after tf^CivH War. Intenveave the story of Savan- 
nah Witt! thitt of the Jones family who owned prop- 
eriy in Liberty County along the coast south of Sa- 
vannah. Show these places on a map and poriray 
the natural and buiit environments and culture of 
the Savannah area in 1860. The S6-year-oid patn- 
arch of the Jones family, Charies Cotcodt Jones, 
owned three plantations, with about 3.600 acres 
arKj 129 ^ves. When the avil War started. 
JcHies observed that '>ive are two people distinctly 
and pc^tlcaliy now— what we have been in fact for 
the last 10 or 15 years." His son. Charies Jr., was 
Mayor of Savannah who joined a Georgia regi- 
ment of the C^ederate ffimy. He wrote atx)ut 
his deciston to enlst a matter of personal duty 
and of private example.... The service will be ar- 
duous, involving sacrifices great in their character; 
but I am of opinion that my duty requires it, and I 
willgo.- 

The Jones family recorded through voluminous 
con'espondence, the effects of the Civil War on 
them, their state, and their community in and 
around Savannah. These documems are pre- 
served in a three-volume pubicatlon. The Chil- 
dren of Pride. Photographs of members of the 
Jones family are also available. The Jones family 
records, along with other pictures and docu- 
ments, poriray the changes brought about by Civil 
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War in \he Savannah area, in Georgia, and in the 
South generally. 

Empriasize the infhience of the natural environ- 
ment on Union n^Wary strategies, one of which in- 
volved a coastal blocks of the Geotgia seacoast 
and the port of Savannsit. Trade was curtailed 
and many hardships ensued. Urton miOtary strat- 
egies also involved a Mississippi River campaign 
and a thaist to Atiama. Georgia, from which Gen- 
eral Sherman launched his devastating march to 
Savannah In November 1864. Shennan's troops 
enforced Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
wherever they went. Thus, the slave owners saw 
the blue-cl^ soiifisrs as destroyers of their cher- 
ished way of Bfe. 

One of the plantatione in Sherman's path was the 
home of Charles Jones, Jr., who had gone off to 
war. His mother and sisters were managing the 
property when Union soktiers invaded it. freed 
the slaves, and confiscated food, clothing, and 
other goods. Shemran's army entered Savannah 
in December 1864. and then turned north into 
South CaroRna. 

The war had changed both the human and natural 
characteristics of Savannah and the South. Sa- 
vannah's roie as a place of econon*; dominance 
in the southeast region of the United States was 
changed. All the residents of Savannah--both 
b^ack and white— faced hardships as the city be- 
gan to take on a new character as the war ended 
in 1865, 



Prompt Post-program Acthritles— in conclusion, 
do a quick comparfson of the peoples and places 
of Georgia and the Savannah atea before and 
after the Civil War to highlight the social and envi- 
ronmental changes that happened. Show 



scenes and use narration based on Jones family 
documents to document devastation and social 
changes caused by the Civil War. The slave- 
based social system was in disarray; mililons of 
former slaves were now free; the plantation-based 
system of agriculture was destroyed; the cotton- 
based economy was stalled. Before the war. Sa- 
vannah had been a center of shiwsing and brolter- 
age in the southeast and a bastion of the "cotton 
elte" of Georgia. However, Savannah's wealth 
and vitaHty depended upon the strength of the 
cotton economy and piantatfon society of the old 
South, which the Civil War brought to an end. 
Although the cotton pnxkictlon and commerce 
resumed after the Civil War. Savannah was never 
the same in prominence or wealth as it had been 
before the war. 

Move to the ma^o-ievel and review major social 
and political changes throughout the South. 
Note the I3th, I4th, and I5th Amendments, 
which granted freedom, citizenship, and voting 
rights to miHor^ of former slaves. Enphasize the 
inpHcatlons of these constitutional amendments 
for long-tenn social and political changes. Ac- 
knowledge that reforms in dvll rights were blunted 
in the short mn. During the 20th century, how- 
ever, they were largely fuNiRed. 

Move back to the local level, to the Jones family in 
the Savannah area In 1870. Show the family 
stniggHng with changes in their way of yfe brought 
about by the Civil War. Mary Jones, mother of 
Charles Jr., summed up her fait^ly's reaction to 
the k>ss of property, inclwfit^ slaves, and the de- 
cline in status and power. "A fearful state of 
things.' she sakJ. "V^lhem will it end?" 

Raise these conclucflng c^estions: What were 
the consecpjences of the Civil War for Savannah 
and its peopto? What were the consequences for 
people and places throughout the South? 
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Appendix D 

Clash of Cultures on the Great Plains: 1865-1890 



Progmtn Outline 



Historicaif^Miod 


Rise of Moddfn America 


Kslwieal Topics 


Settlement of the frontier 




Human/environrrent interaction 


OogniltvieSkia 


Developing and testing g©n«ralilies 


HMory Oonteitt 


Fonjs on the L^ota f»OfM« beiore, during, and after the 
destruction of the buffak), shading tha far-reaching 
changes In the Afnerindians' way of life 



Frogmn Outcomes 

This program will prorrpt reflection, discourse, 
and inquliy by viewers on these key questions. 

1. How did the Lakota (Stoux) Interact with the 
natural environment of the Great Plains to 
create and sustain their culture? 

2. How did movement of white settlers to the 
Great Plains affect the Interactions of the 
Lakota with the natural environment and in- 
terfere with their way of life? 

3. How dW military conquest of the Lakota and 
other Amerindians of the Great Plains affect 
human-environment relations in this 
regton? 



M^or Ideas In this I^ognun 

1. The primary geographic theme of this pro- 
gram Is relatfcMtsh^ within pfacos: humans 
and envtroirmems. The natural environment 
In this program is the Great Plains in the in- 
terior of ^tolth America. From about 1750 un- 
til the 1880s. Amerindian peoples of the 
Great Plains refined their use of horses, 
weapons, and tools to develop a culture 
based on hunting buffaloes. The grasslands 
of the Great Plains sustained the horses and 
buffaloes, the horses enhanced mobility of 
hunters and warriors in their pursuit of buffato 
herds and protection of hunting grounds, and 



the buffaloes provided the materials neces- 
sary to sustain the pe(^e. The culture of the 
l-altota (called Sioux by the French) exempli- 
fied the human-environitient ir^eractions on 
the Great Plains in the mkldie of the I9th 
century. 

2. Secondary geographic themes of this pro- 
gram are movement (humans interacting on 
the earth) and regions (how they form and 
change), in the middle of the I9th century 
the Greai Plains region was distinguished by 
car.ain natural and cuttural characteristics— 
ratfier artl. flat grasslands in which several 
Amerindian peoples developed similar ways 
of life based on their use of horses and buffa- 
loes. Movament of white settlers— miners, 
ranchers, and farmers— into the Great Plains 
disturbed aiul eventually destroyed the 
AnBiindiars' way of life. 

3 . The major historical topics of this program are 
the wMwrard movement and settlement of 
the frontitr. During the 1860s and 1870s 
many white Americar^ moved to and senied 
in tue Great Plains, wltich led to conflicts with 
AmerMian peoples and great changes in hu- 
man-emrkonment relattonsh^ in this region. 
The outcome was sut^gaiton of the Amerin- 
dians, expansion of the population of new- 
oomeis m the Gneat Plains, and massive trans- 
formatbri of the natural environment through 
development of cities, industries, ranches, 
andfamns. 
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Progfam Treatment 

This program wfH present issues and events in 
three segments and in the following sequence. 

Estatriteh Ms^rft»i Comext and Toptes-^Begki at 
the Pine Ridge Agency in South Dakota, where 
Lakota (Sioux) people Hve under the adminlsira- 
tton of the tj.S. Department of the Interior. Use a 
map of North America to kjcate this reservaiton 
within the United States, the Great Plains region, 
and the state of South Dakota. Show people 
living on the resen/atien today—their interactions 
with one another, with fee eral agents, and with 
the natural environment. 

in the recent past, about 125 years ago. the 
ancestors of these people lived very dHferentty in 
this part of the country. Switch to scenes of 
Lakota people living In the Great Plains during the 
middle of the 1 9th century. Use a political map to 
show the txHjndaries of the United States in 1865 
and the territorial and state boundaries within it, 
highlighting the Great Plains region and the areas 
inhabited by tl^ Lakota. Indteate that in 1865, the 
Great Plains was viewed as the last f fontier— the 
only large area in the West mat was still populated 
mostly by Amerindian peoples and untouched, 
for the most part, by cftizens of the United States. 
However, great changes were Imminent. Indicate 
that the Lakota's experience is used to illustrate a 
larger set of Interacttons among Amerindians, 
whites, and the environment. 

Raise these questions: How dW the Lakota use 
the natuial environmerti of the Great Plains to cre- 
ate and sustain their way of life? What threats to 
the Lakota way of life developed in the Great 
Plains during the 1860s and 1870s? 



Relate Geographic Themo to Topics in American 
History— Highlight the geographte theme of refa- 
ttonships within places: tnimans and environ- 
ments. Use maps, period photographs, and 
paintings to show the natural environment of the 
Great Plabis in the 18608 and the interactions of 
various Amerindian peoples with this environ- 
ment. Focus on the Lakota people as exemplars 
of the Amerintfan culture of the Great Plains, 
based on horses used to hunt buffak>es. Show 
the buffato hurtt as a oi^anized aruJ skillfully 
managed operation designed to provide the 
necessities of life. Once killed and butchered, 
the buffato provkJed essential raw materials: meat 
for food: skin for blankets and shelters, shirts, 
moccasins, mittens, leggings, dresses: sinew for 
thread and bowstrings; bones for farming tools; 



horns lor cups, iadles. and spoons; the stomach 
for water bottles. 

Following the Civil War. people from areas of the 
United States outskle the Great Plains came into 
this land. They cut overiand trails and railroads 
acnsss the prairies, and waves of newcomers 
poured into the tradittonal hunting grounds of the 
Lakota and other Amerindians. Some came In 
search of precious metals. Others came as 
homesteaders or ranchers. Others came to hunt 
the buffato. the precious resource of the Amerin- 
dian peoples. The United States governmeni 
sent military units to build trails and forts and to 
protect the nrriners. hunters, and settlers. 

The settlers and the Amerindians wanted to use 
the same land fei <«fferent ways: their different cul- 
tures clashed inevitably and irresolvably. The life 
of the Lakota and other AmerirKJians on the Great 
Plalr« was dependent upon the horse, the buf- 
fato. and the freedom to roam across great areas 
of land. This way of Ufe was endangered by new- 
comers wto had other uses for the Great Plains 
and its resources. So tr» Lakota and other Amer- 
indian peoples fougftt the invaders" to save their 
land and culture. Red Ctoud, a great Lakota 
leader, explained wt^ his p^>ple went to war: "if 
the Great Father kept white men out of my coun- 
try, peace would last forever.. .the Great Spirit 
raised me in this land, and has raised you in 
another land. . . I mean to keep this land." 

From 16?5-1868, Red Ctoud led the Lakota and 
Itwk allies in battle to stop constmctton of a trait 
across their lands to goklfiekis in Montana; and 
they won. An 1868 treaty promised a halt to con- 
stmctton of the ^zeman Trail arxJ abandonment 
of three milltaiy forts. But this vldory was limited 
and peace temporary. Fighting enipted again as 
settlers contimjed their relentless push into the 
Great Plains. In 1874 the government sent 
miners and sokilers into the Black Hills, land 
resewed by treaty for the Lakota. After the miners 
found goto, a ftood of newcomers poured into the 
land and the final battles between the Lakota and 
the U.S. Army were undenvay. 

The Lakota battled bravely against heavy odds; 
their enemies had better weapons, more sokjiers. 
and more resources of every kind. Furthermore, 
after 1871 the n^ifcomers to the Great Plains 
used their high-powered guns to slaughter the 
buffato herds, the very source of life for the 
Lakota and other Amerindians. The Amerindians 
won battles, some of them spectacuiarty, such as 
the victory over the 7th Cavalry ur^Jer Custer at 
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the Little Big Horn River. June 25-26. 1876. But 
there was no way they could prevail against the 
overwhelming forces of their foes. With the 
slaughter ot the buffalo herds and the steady flow 
of settlers into their lands, the Lakota and others 
sun-endered and submitted to confinement on 
reservations— land set aside for them and admin- 
i-ntered by the federal government. Their free life 
on the Great Plains was over. 



Prmpi Pc»t-pf(^rBm Acthmies-ey the noddle of 
the 1880s there were 187 reservations covering 
mote than 181,000 square miles of territofy and 
including about 243.000 Amerindians. But this 
land was a mere fraction of the territory in which 
they once had thrived. Show locations of these 
reservattons on a map of the United States and 
describe the general qualities of the lands used 
for reservations. Illustrate the forced changes in 
the Lakota way of interacting with me natural 
environmert. 

The final blow to the hopes and dreams of the 
Lakota, and the others too, came In 1890, at the 
Pine Ridge Agency In South Dakota. About 350 
Lakota people left the reservation in fear of 
reprisal for taking part in "Ghost Dance" rituals, 
whteh had been banned by the government. Sol- 
diers were sent to round them up, which they did. 
The soldiers and Lakota people camped together 
at Wounded Knee Creek, at the edge of the res- 
ervatton, and fighting erupted. It ended with the 
killing of most of these Lakota, including many 
women and children. This event became a sym- 
bol for the final defeat of the Amerindians and the 
closing of the "last frontier," 



Show changes in human-environment relation- 
ships In the Great Plains region that quickly 
followed defeat and confinement of the Amerin- 
dian peoples. GoWen wheat fields in highly-culti- 
vated farms replaced large stretches of wikJ grass- 
lands. Cattle grazed on fenced-in lands where 
thunderlr^ herds of wild buffalo had so recently 
roamed. New western cities occupied the former 
canpsltes of nomadic hunters and warriors. The 
populatton of Denver, overlooking the western 
edge of the Great Plains, was a typical example ot 
this rapid urban development; its population had 
grown from 4.000 in 1870 to more than 100,000 
in 1890. 

Move fonftfard to 1930 at the Pine Ridge Reserv a- 
tion, the home of an old man, Black Elk, who as a 
boy had survived the Wounded Knee Massac e. 
He reported his feelings about that sad event of 
his boyhood: 'I did not know then how much was 
ended. When I took back now from this high hiil of 
my old age, i can still see the butchered women 
and dUklran lying heaped and scattered all ak>ng 
the crooked gulch, as plain as when I saw them 
with eyes still young. And I can see that some- 
thir^ else died there in the btoody mud, and was 
buried in the blizzard. A people's dream died 
there. It was a beautiful dream...." In conclusion, 
prompt viewers to think, talk, and inquire about 
the clash of cultures on the Great Plains, which 
ended with disruption and destruction of a peo- 
ple's way of life, of their distinctive interactions 
with the natural environment. 

Raise this concluding (^estton: How was the way 
of life of Black Elk and his people transformed for- 
ever during the 1870s and 1880s? 
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Appendix E 

An Industrial Revoiution in Pittsburgh: 1865-19 



Program Outline 



Histork»i r^Mtod 
Hist«4cai Topics 
GaographlcThema 
CognltivaSicilt 
Hk^oiy Contttnt 



Ris0 of Modern America 
Industrial development 
Place 

Making evaluations 

Industrial enterprises and urban grovirth; the steel indus- 
try; the USA as world leader in industrial production by 
1900; Andrew Carnegie of Pittsburgh and his company 
controlling most U.S. steel production 



Frograxn Outcomes 

This program will prompt reflection, discourse, 
and inquiry by viewers on these key questions. 

1. What were some of the factors that influ- 
enced development of Iron and steel indus- 
tries in Pittsburgh during the latter part of 
the 19th century? 

2. How were the human and natural character- 
istics of Pittsburgh changed by the rapid 
and extensive development of Iron and 
steel ir justrles In this city from the 1870s 
until tt.. *im of the century? 

3. What were the positive and negative as- 
pects of changes in Pittsburgh that resuHed 
from industriafeation durir^ the latter part of 
the I9ih century? 



Blajor Ideas In this Ptogtam 

1. Tne primary geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is plac*. Examine the human and nat- 
ural characteristics of Pittsburgh before, dur- 
ing, and after the development of large Iron 
and steel Industries In this city during the lat- 
ter part of the I9th century. The availability of 
natural resources— iron ore. coal. limestone, 
manganese— and developments in transpor- 
tation made Pittsburgh a likely place for 
Industrial development. Compare the human 



and natural characteristics of this place before 
and after the devetopment of large-scale Iron 
and steel Intfejstries there to show how indus- 
trialization affected the city's culture, society, 
and natural environment. 

2. Secondary geographk: themes of this pro- 
gram are locatkm. rolationsMps wttMn places 
(humans arxJ envlmn-T snts), and movement 
(humans interacting on the earth). A favor- 
able k)catlon, in proximity lo raw materials and 
marttets. influenced Industrial development in 
Pittst^rgh. Devetopment of iron and steel in- 
dustries in Pittsburgh exemplified Interactions 
of humans with the natural environment to 
produce and distribute economic goods. 
Movement of people, kieas. and goods into 
and from Pittstwrgh were associated with the 
Industriailzatton of this city. 

3. The major htetortoal toptes in this program are 
industrfal devetopmom. the impact of science 
and technotogy on society, and uitoan devel- 
opment. The industrialization of Pittsburgh 
wes part of the InchJStrial revolution that trans- 
formed the economy and society of the 
UnHed States after the CivH War. The use of 
new technokjgles in production of steel vastly 
increased the productivity of labor and 
towered the per unit cost of products. The 
outcome was expansfon of industrial plants, 
of economic goods produced, of employ- 
ment, of personal int»me, and of prosperity. 
A major social consequence was rapid and 



often chaotic growth of cities and suburts, 
with i...<(ndant opportunities and problems. 



Program Treatment 

This program wiN present issues and events in 
three segn^nts and in the following sequence. 

Establish Histoftoal Context and T(^lcs— Begin 
with scenes of Pittsburgh today: move quickly to a 
view of a current steel mill of the Pittsburgh area 
(perhaps the USX Edgar Thomson Plant on the 
Monongahela river). Pe'haps also show vacated 
and shut-down stee! r«itH» Pittsburgh. State that 
in the recent past ^Utsburgh '^as among the 
world's leading centers of iron and steel produc- 
tion and this industry gave Pittsburgh its identity 
and shaped the natural and human eiwironment 
of the place. 

Move to the period following the Civil War when 
rapid and !arge-scaie indu^rializatton was trans- 
forming the United States. The greatest Industrial 
growth occurred in the northeastern and north 
central parts of the country, hi and arouiid iTiajor 
cities, such as Boston. Providence. New York. 
Detroit. Chicago, Cleveland. Cincinnati. Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh. Use maps, period photo- 
graphs, and graphs to illustrate the places, types, 
and extent of growth. Focus on Pittsburgh as a 
prototypk»l example of a city affeded by industrial 
development after 1865. Describe Pittsburgh on 
the eve of its rapid in(&istriaiization. 

Raise these questions: Why did industrial devel- 
opment occur in Pittsburgh during the latter part 
of the 19th century? How dkJ it transform this 
place? 



Relate Geographic Theme to Topics bi Amfffcan 
History— Apply the geographfe theme of place to 
Pittsburgh before, during, and after rapid devel- 
opment of iarg9«scale iron and steel industries 
there. Descttie the natural and human character- 
isttos of Pittsburg in the 16608. Note that an iron 
and steel industry was already established in the 
dty (tt had 25 rofflng mflis in 1857). Show the avaa- 
ability of necessary natural resources, communi- 
catron and transportation networics, and markets, 
whk:h help to explain why Pittsburgh was a lOcely 
place for iron and steel mills and why it had great 
poterrtial for massive bidustriai development. 

Introduce Andrew Carnegie and intenveave his 
story with the story of industrial development in 



Pittsburgh. Cannegle worked his way up from the 
ranks and by 1857 headed the Union Iron frills in 
Pittsburgh. By 1873, he had invested nearly all of 
his capital in the productfon of iron and steel. This 
move was prompted by new processes in the 
making of steel, which Carnegie emptoyed to his 
advantage-4lrst. the Bessemer process and later 
on the open hearth method. 

From the 1870s to 1900, Carnegie became 
master of the steei industry in the United States, 
and Pittsburgh became the wortd's leading steel- 
making center. During this time, the United 
States overtook Britain (in 1890) as the world's 
leading producer of steel. And Andrew Carnegie, 
operating out of Pittsburgh, was the undisputed 
leader of the steel industry in the United States. 
By 1900 the Carnegie Steei Company controlled 
more than two-thirds of all steei production in the 
United States. 

Between 1866 and 1876. the productton of steei 
in the United States Increased from 20.000 to 
60.000 per year, and by 1900 it was over 
10,000.000 tons. By 1889, the productivity of 
American steelworkers was unparalleled: the 
average Amertean worker produced 555 tons of 
steel per year, and the best his nearest competi- 
tor, the British worker, could do was 420 tons. 
Camegie and Pittsburgh were in the center of 
these dramatk; and dynamic devetopments. 

Carnegie's success was based on use of the best 
available technology— industrial machines, pro- 
cesses, and m{>nagement. He always employed 
the best scientific and technok>gk:ai advisors and 
managers. Mb cheiTtists, for example, discovered 
how to use by-products of steel makirig that were 
previously discarded, and how to smelt ores for- 
merly considered worthless. His best manager. 
C^in sn Jones (a Welsh immigrant) was a gen- 
ius who ftivented new and better ways of organiz- 
ing and administering industrial processes and 
materials. Camegie wrote that one secret of his 
success was to "surround himself with men far 
cleverer than himseS." 

Camegie, too. was a managerial genius who com- 
bined aH the processes invoh/ed in making steel 
Into a single vast vertk»l consoHdation. His com- 
pany was the only one that controlled all the ele- 
ments needed to pmduod and market steel prod- 
ucts: not only the steel mills in Pittsburgh, but 
also the sources of raw materials (e.g.. iron ore, 
coal, limestone, manganese), fleets of ore ships 
on the Great Lakes and railroad networlts to bring 
the raw materials to Pittsburgh and ship products 
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to markets, and factories for producing finished 
products, such as wire, from refined steel. 

Cample took advantage of tfie relative location 
of Pittsburgti. He described his achievements as 
follows: "Two pounds of ironstone mined upon 
Lake Superior and transported nine hundred 
miles to Pittsburph; one pound and one-half of 
coat, ntined and manufactured into coke, and 
transported to Pittsburgh; one haH-pound of lime, 
mined and tKinsported to Pittslsurgh; a small 
amount <»♦ manganese mined in Virginia and 
brought to Pittsburgh— and these four pounds of 
materials manufactured into one pound of steei, 
for which the consumer pays one cent." 

fto one coukf compete successfully with the effi- 
cient and effective operattonsrf Andrew Carnegie 
and the locational advantages offered by 
PittstMjrgh. 

Urban devetopment was a consequence of the 
industrial revolution, as exempfified by Pittsburgh. 
People poured Into the city from rural areas in the 
United States and various countries in Europe to 
work in the expanding factories. Pittsburgh grew 
from less than 50,000 people in 1860 to more 
than 320.000 in 1900. 

The p(^lation and resources of Pittsburgh also 
expanded. In 1872, for example, the dty govern- 
ment annexed 11 ac^^nt boroughs on the Mo- 
nongahela r* an area with more than 38,000 
people, whtoti nad undergone extensive indus- 
trial development. A member of the city council 
expressed satisfaction: The wealth of the boT- 
oughs...it wouU be impossible to cakuiate. . .it Is a 
soOd mass of manufactures {with iron] roiling mills 
by the dozen. ... We welcome you to all we own— 
to our fire department, which we think is excelled 
by none in the country; we weteome you to our 
Boand of Health, to our municipal building, and to 
our new water works, whtoh i \w& will have a ca- 
pacity to supply you an....* 

Prompt Post-program Actlvtttes— Prosperity and 
opportunities for social advancement abounded 



in cities like Pittsburgh, but so cSd serious social 
problfems: poverty, slums, crime, environmental 
pollution, etc. Show scenes of b^th the positive 
and negative aspects of urban development 
during the industrial revolution in Pittsfc>urgh and 
elsewhere in the United States. Note that 
Carnegie's steel ntilts providmi ^bs and opportu- 
nities for economic advancement. But workers 
protested unsatisfactory wages and working con- 
ditions. Document the t1c«» of a steelworkers' 
union. Gamete's opposition to the union move- 
ment, the btoody Homestead Strike of 1892 (put 
down by Gamete's man. Heniy Fria ), and Carne- 
gie's suppression of the steelworker&' union. 

Conchjde with a brief comparison of PitlsLurgh 
before 1865 and after 1900. Associate changes 
in this piace with deveiopmertt of the large-scale 
iron and steel industries and with the career of in- 
dustrial leaders 8ke Arxlrew Came^^e. Thenanow 
river flood plains were now lined with factories of 
many kinds. Th? '-covered highlands on 
both ^es of the i> ..dd homes ar^l commer- 
cial buikfings— and ra: oads and highways iiniced 
them together across numerous bridges. 

Both Gamete and Pittsburgh affected and were 
affected by the im&strial revolution. Show "be- 
fore" and "after" picmjias of the place. Pittsburgh, 
and in the Bfe of the person. Camegie. Upon his 
retlremeril In 1901. Camegie said: "Pittsburgh 
entered the OKe of my heart when I was a boy and 
cannot be torn out. I can never be one hair's 
breacfth less toyal to hor. or less anxious to help 
her in any way. than I have been since i could help 
anything... how best to sen/e Pittsburgh Is the 
(^estion which recurs to me almost every day of 
my Bfe." 

Pronpt students to assess changes in Pittsburgh 
associated with industilaiizatton arti its leaders. 

Raise these concluifing questions: What were 
the good and bad changes in Pittsburgh associ- 
ated with the industrial revolution and its leaders, 
such as Andrew Camegie? On balance, did the 
good outweigh the bad? 
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Appendix F 

America ns Build the Panama Canal: 1901-1914 



Program Outline 



Historicai Pwtod 


Rise uf Modern America 


Historical Topics 


United States in world affairs 


G^raphte Thome 


Location 


Co^HhmSicJn 


Developing and testing generalizations 


History Contsnt 


U.S. intentions to construct a canal in Central Amerfca; 
acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone in 1903; challenge 
of unhealthy environment of Pariama; construction of the 
canal under Cotanel George Goothals. poWiciri leadership 
of Theodore Roosevelt; completion of tho canal in 1914; 
its global signiftcanc» sines that time 



Program Outcomes 

This program will prompt reflection, discourse, 
and inquiry by vtewers on these key queslioi:s. 

1. What were the circumstances and conse- 
quences of President Theodore Roose- 
velt's decision to acquire the Canal Zone 
and buikJ the Panama Canal? 

2. How did the relative location of the isthmus 
of Panama affect President Roosevelt's de- 
cision to acquire the Canal Zone and build 
the Panama Canal? 

3. How did the physical characteristics of ihe 
Canal Zone affect decisions by George 
Goethals and William Gorgas in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal? 



Major Ideas In this Program 

1. The prlmaiy geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is location. The Isthmus of Panama was 
a highly desiratjie location for a canal that 
would link the PacHto Ocean with the Carib- 
bean Sea and the large body of water beyond 
it. the Atlantk; Ocean, A canal across the isth- 
mus of Panama would greatly shorten the dis- 
tance and lime for a sh^ to travel from the east 
coast to the west coast of North America or 
from western Europe to the Pacifte rim of Asia. 



Thus, the relative location of such a canal 
woulJ provkje great economic and military 
ber>efits to those who created and controlled 
it. 

2. Secondary geographic themes of this pro- 
gram are pi^. relationships within places 
(Injmans and environments), and movement 
(humans interactlr^ on the earth). The nat- 
ural charsneristks of the canal zone made it a 
likely place for a canal. But there were formid- 
at^ natural obsti^es to creatton of a canal at 
this location, including rough ten-ain and tropi- 
cal diseases. The relattonshlps of different 
groups^he Indigenous Hispanic people, 
workers brought in from the United States 
and the CarSibean islands, and the political 
and project leaders from the United States- 
shaped the cutture of the Canal Zone. The 
construction of the canal and the facilities 
supporting it constituted a significant altera- 
tion of this natural environment. The move- 
ment of i^opie and goods through the com- 
pleted canal greatly Influenced development 
of economic and cuiturai linkages between 
the United States and other parts of the world. 

3. The major historical topics of this program are 
the expatKllna rolo of the United states in 
world affairs and the incrming gtobal con- 
nections of the Amsrican people. The acqui- 
sition of the canal zone and creatbn of the 
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Panama Canal were slgnifteant examples in a 
series of events that advanced the United 
States to the status of a great power in world 
affairs during tfie 20lh century. As a great 
world power, the United States has become 
increasingly Involved In the affairs and desti- 
nies of peoples and places around the gtol>e. 



ProgMii Treatment 

This program wiH present issues and events in 
three segnwnts and in the following sequence. 

Establish Historical Cont^ and Topics— Show 
the Panama canal from the air and highlight the 
nK>vement of a ship through a part of the canal. 
Then show the tocation of the canal on a map of 
the Western Hemisphere and highlight the Isth- 
mus of Panama In Central America. End this se- 
quence by showing on a world map how a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama m^es sea voyages 
between Europe and Asia and between the east 
and west coasts of North Amerfca more direct and 
shorter. 

Use a political map of boundaries In 1878 to show 
that Panama was part of the Republk; of Colomt^ 
when the Colombian government made a deal 
with a French company to buiW a canal across the 
isthmus to connect the Caribbean Sea with the 
Pacific Ocean. The French project was led by 
Fenjinand de Lesseps, the builder of the Suez 
Canal. Despite their technological expertise and 
experience, the French failed because of the 
high death toN from tropical diseases and engi- 
neering problems cause by the diff iajlt terrain. 

The locatJon of the canal In the troptes introduced 
new hazards. The challenges of buHding a canal 
in Panama were daunting. Nonetheless, Theo- 
dore Roc^sevelt, who became President of the 
Unfted States In 1901, made this project his pri- 
ority, in Ms fiist message to Congress, Presldem 
Roosevelt said: "No single great material worts 
which remains to be done on this continent is of 
such consequence to the American people." 

Raise these questions: Why did President Roo- 
seveK believe that Panama was the best location 
for a canal? How (fid Roosevelt's commitment to a 
canal in Panama affect events in American history 
from 1901 to 1914? 



Relate Geographic Theme to Topics in American 
History-— introduce the geographic theme of loca- 
tion and apply n to Central America and the 



Isthmus of Panama. Relate the relative location of 
a canal In Panama to national security and com- 
mercial enterprises of the U.S. Use the episode 
of the battleship U.S.S. Oregon in 1898 during 
the Spanish-American War. The Oregon, based 
in San Francisco, was ordered to the Caribbean 
and had to travel around the tip of South America 
to get there. It took 67 days to travel a distance of 
12.000 miles. Had there been a canal across 
Central America this tr^ would have been only 
4,000 miles long. Mark Sullivan wrote: "By that 
experience, Anmrica's vague arrtjition for an Isth- 
mian canal became an imperative decision." 

Theodore Roosevelt was deterrrtned to carry out 
this "In^rative decision" after becoming Presi- 
dent in 1901. His interest in a canal project was 
aroused as earty as 1890, with publication of The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History by Alfred 
Thayar Mahan. A main idea in Mahan's seminal 
book was that the UnHed States should build and 
control a canal In Central America. Roosevelt and 
other American leaders were convinced by Mahan 
that the United States should become a great 
naval power, and a key to that power was con- 
s!njctk)n and a>ntrol a canal aooss Central 
An^rica. 

Provide a documentary treatment of events that 
lead to control of the Panama Canal Zone by the 
United States. Trace the dealing of President 
Roosevelt with the Cotomblan government to ob- 
tain rights to build a canal across the isthmus of 
Panama, the breakdown of these negotiations, 
the involvement of the United States in the Pana- 
manian rebellion against Colombia, and the Hay/ 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903. which gave the 
United States rights to buiM and control the canal 
in Panama. 

Provide a documentary treatment of events from 
1904-1914, whteh resulted in completfon of the 
Panama Canal. Descra>0 the great engineering 
feats of the Army Corps of Engineers under 
George Goethals in buitiir^ the canal. Stress the 
fonnldat^ physical obstacles that had to be over- 
come. Constnjctlon of the Pananra Canal »vas 
one of the great engineering achievemerts of 
modem times. 

In additkin. describe the medtoal achievements of 
Dr. WWiam Gorges In protecting workers in the Ca- 
nal Zone against yellow fever, malaria, and o:, er 
tropical diseases. Finally, emphasize the political 
leadership and support of President Roosevelt, 
who defended constmctbn of the canal against 
critics at home and abro^. 
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Document President Roosevelt's trip to the Canal 
Zoije in November 1906 to Inspect the project 
and encourage the workers. No President had 
ever before left the country during his time In of- 
fice. Roosevelt's visit was a great media evant, 
and it cajAured the nation's attentton and rallied 
support for the project. The New York Tims an- 
nounced in a front-page headline: The Presi- 
dent Climbs a SteamShovei" and reported his 
every move in the Canal Zone. 

Upon his return, the President reported to Con- 
gress and the natton: "It is a stupendous wori( 
upon which our fellow countrymen are engaged 
in down there on the isthmus. No man can see 
these young, vigorous men energetically doing 
their duty without a thriH of pride....' 



Prompt Post-program Acthrlttes— Show pictures 
of the first ships to cross the new canal in August 
1914, at the time when Worid War i was starting In 
Europe. Indicate tiiat the beginning of Worid War 
I drew worid attention away from the opening of 
the canal. After the ooix^^slon of World War 1. the 
new Panama Canal received proper notice. Show 
film of the passage tfiiough me Panama Canal of 
the PacHIc Fleet of the UnHmi States in 1919, 
which was a great publicity event of its day. 

in 1921 . the United States molHfied negative pub- 
lic opinion at home and abroad (an outgrowth of 
the county's role in separating Pananna from Co- 
lombia) by paying Colombia $25 million for its loss 
of Panama. In retbm, Colombia recognized the in- 
dependence of Panama. 



Present data on the great use of the Panama Ca- 
nal in the 20th century and the commercial bene- 
fits it has brought to the United States and other 
nattons of the vrarld. Show ^enes of ships pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal today and empha- 
size the continuing impoiiance of the canai to 
interests of the United States and to other people 
and places around the world. Describe the 
current relationship of the United States to the 
Panama Canal, which is based on the Panama 
Canal Treaty of 1978. 

ConchJde by going back in time to 1919. near the 
end of Roosevelt's life. He reflected upon his 
achievements, which were considerable, and 
concluded that gaining rights for the United 
States In the Canal zone was his 'most important 
action In foreign affairs." 

Here was a man who had won a l^>bei Peace prize 
in 1905 for mediating an end to the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. Sayli^ •Speak softly and carry a big 
stick." he had buRt and asserted his nation's mili- 
tary power in the Caribbean region and else- 
where, fslonetheless, Roosevelt was most proud 
of hte initi^ton of the Panama Canal However. Ns 
actions also alienated Colon«)ians and other 
peoples of Latin America against the United 
^ates and its aggressive use of power in world 
affairs. 

Raise these concluding questions: Was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's deciston to locate and buiid a 
canai in Panama a great achievement, as he 
claimed? Why might he think so? What do you 
think about his claim? 



3i 
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Appendix G 

A Nation of immigrants: 1900-1930 



Program Outline 


HIstoricaiF^wfcid 


Rise of Modern America 


Hl^lcai Topics 


Immigralion 


tegraphlclhenio 


Ktovement 


CospiKNtSkUt 


Interpreting geographic information 


History Content 


Immigration as an ongoir^ theme of American history; 
changing federal immigration pclteles; origins and destina- 
tions of immigrants; faajs on a family from Eastern Europe 
and its dedsion to move to America 



Ftogram Outcomes 

This program will prompt reflection, discourse, 
and Irtqulry by vieweis on these key questions. 

1. What were the places of origin and settle- 
mem of immigrams to the United States 
from 1900-1930? 

2. What were the Incentives for and barriers 
against immigration to the United States 
from 1900-1930? 

3. What contrftjuttons dW these Immigrants of 
1900-1930 make to ways of life in the 
United States? 



M^for Ideas In tills Program 

1. The primary geographk; theirw of this pro- 
gram is moveimnt: humans ifiter^lng on 
the earth. The United States has always tteen 
a nation of bron^ms, a land to whtoh people 
have moved from various pails of the worid. 
This movement of peoples accelerated and 
peaked during the period from 1900-1914; 
then Worid War I slowed this human nngralion 
and the passage of restrictive leglsJatton in 
the 1920s greatly limited immigratton. espe- 
cially from certain areas of the worid. Move- 
ment of ktoas was associated with the migra- 
tton of people to the United States, and these 



ideas, from many cultures of the world, have 
influenced ways of living In the United States. 
The consequence is a distinctive American 
mixture of peof^s and Ideas from ail over the 
wortd. Immigration continues to this day. 

2. Secondar/ geographte themes of this pro- 
gram are location and pia^ Intn^ante to the 
United States moved to various parts of the 
country during the period from 1900-1930; 
however, they often cot^egated In large ur- 
ban areas with ample opportunities for em- 
ployment. They brought customs, traditions, 
and ways of thinking that influenced the cul- 
tures of the places they settled. Often they 
recreated verstons of their "oW country" cul- 
tures in urban neighborhoods. 

3. The major Wstortealtoptes in this program are 
Immigration In the peopling of the United 
States and ufDan development. Immigraiton 
of peoples to the United States from 1900- 
1930 greatly increased the nattonal popu- 
latk>n. This massive influx of people also 
greatly Incre* 5ed the numbers of eastern and 
southern Europeai^ in the American popula- 
tion. This was a signiffcant change from past 
patterns of Immigraiton, whteh were associ- 
ated with countries of northern and western 
Europe. The eariy 20th century immigrants 
mostly settled in big cities where they could 
obtain jobs in the rapidly expanding 
industries. 
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Program Treatms&t 

This program wiii present issues and events in 
three segments and in the following sequence. 

Est^lsh Historical CcNitext and Tq)ics— Begin 
with scenes of Ellis Island today, the place 
through which most Immigrants of the 1900- 
1930 period passed on their way to settlement in 
the United States. EINs island is a 27-i/2-acre 
area In upper New York Bay. aljout one mile 
southwest of the lip of Manhattan. From 1892. 
when it opened until its ctosJng in 1954. ElUs Is- 
land was the major receiving station for immigrants 
in the United States. About 12 milSon people of 
all nationalities (tMJt mostly southern and eastern 
Europeans) were "processed" for entry to the 
United States on this smaH island. Show the great 
Registry Room and other parts of the processing 
center. 

Move back in time to the early years of the 20th 
century to show imtrtigrants coming to ElBs island. 
Emphasize that this wave of Immigratton was a 
continuation of a fundanrantal theme of American 
history. Ho country has had the appeal for Immi- 
grants that the United States has had, and no 
country has received as many immigrants during 
the past two hundred years. 

Move again to the present and show the use of 
the EIHs Island faxAmes today as a museum on the 
inunigrant experience, interview people visiting 
tills place today and ask them about their impres- 
sions of it, their ethnk; ori^ns, and their connec- 
tions to the immigrant experience. Ask them 
when and why their ancestors moved to the 
United States. Ask their opinions about laws that 
re^rict immigration. 

Raise these questions: Why did great numbers of 
people from various parts of the world move to the 
United States from 190&-1930? Why (£d the rate 
of immigration stow down and then greatly decline 
during and after this period? 



ReMe Geogn^ic Theme to Topics in American 
History— Apply the geographic theme of move- 
ment to the experiences of Immigrants to the 
United States from 1900-1930. Describe rea- 
sons why immigrants wanted to come to the 
United States (e.g., jobs, poiitteai and religious 
freedom, perceived opportunities for social ad- 
vancement, and so forth). 

Use maps of Europe to show where most immi- 
grants came from; identify areas in eastern and 



southern Europe which after 1896 were the main 
places of origin of the immigrants. Before this 
time areas in northern and western Europe had 
been the primary sources of immigration to the 
United States. The extent of this change can be 
shown by comparing the immigration of 1882 with 
that of 1907. In 1882, 87% of the European immi- 
grants were from countries of norihem and west- 
em Europe: by contrast 13% came from countries 
of southern and eastern Europe. In 1907, 
however, the situaticn was reversed: 81% came 
from southern and eastern Europe and 19% were 
from northern and western Europe. 

Ten the story of an inyrtgrant faniiy from eastern 
Europe entering the United States through Ellis 
Island. There are many pos^t^Bties that can be 
derived from the large autobiographteai fiterature 
of the immfgrai^s. Em|:^a^ze reasoi^ for a)ming 
to America, the experience of entering the coun- 
try, and percepticns of the new land and its cul- 
ture. Weave the story this fantily into the larger 
fabric of the imn^gram experience coring the first 
third of the 20th cer^iry. 

Show scenes ^ imrrtigrant neighborhoods in big 
dties. such as New Yorft. Boston, Chicago. De- 
troit. Cieveiand, San Frandsco, Galveston, etc. 
Show on a map of the United States major desti- 
nations of inm^gtants at the tum of the century. 
[>epk:t iiivi^nte in school, at woiK. and in com- 
munity activities. Tefl how various inc£viduals and 
groups contributed to the devetopment of society 
and culture in the United States during the first 
part of the 20th century. 

The period from 1900-1914 was the high tide of 
Imrrtgration: more ttwn one miiflon Immigrants en- 
tered the United States during each of six years of 
this period: 1905. 1906. 1907. 1910. 1913, and 
1914. The record for the greatest number of legal 
imn^rants to enter the country in one year was 
set in 1907: 1,285.3^. This record still stands. 

Worid War I war an obstide to immigration from 
Europe. amJ the numbers of immigrants to the 
United States decSned dramaticaHy after 191 4. A 
great resurgence of immigration was underway 
during the early years of the 1920s, but it was 
hatted by restrlctiva legislation. Many Americans 
were alamied ^lout the iras^ve waves of people 
that had entered the country and put pressures 
on the federal govenvnent to pass laws to estab- 
lish quotas for Immigration. 

In 1906, immigration from Japan had been re- 
stricted through a so-called "Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment" between President Theodore Roosevelt 
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and the Japanese government. Earlier, the fed- 
eral government had enacted iegisiation to ex- 
clude immigrants from China. However, the first 
law to generally festrict Immigration was passed in 
1921 ; it fimited Immigration in any year to 3% of 
the number of each nationality In the United 
States accorcSng to the census of 1910, and a 
maximum quota of 357.000 was set. 

A seojnd quota law, the Johnson-Reed Act. was 
oa^^'id in 1924. This law went Into fuH effect in 
1929 ar«d estabSshed an annual fin^ of 150.000 
immigrants, Und«r this law. Immigrants from Eu- 
rope were favored over those from other parts of 
the woffd; and Immlgrams from northern and west- 
em Europe were favored over those from eastern 
and southern Europe. The 1924 law was a turn- 
ing point In the history of Imm^rafion to the United 
States. From this point, a policy of restriction 
would prevail. From 1930 onward, the numbers 
of Immigrants entering the country in any year de- 
clined greatly in comparison to the past. 



Prompt Post-program ActlvWes-^^onclude the 
program by pointing out that federal laws restrict- 
ing immigration are still in force. But they no 
tonger favor northern and western Europeans as 
did the legislation of the 1920s. The United 
States is stilt the destination of people from 



around the wrid who warn to seek a new begin- 
reng In this country. Thus the United States con- 
tinues to renew its immigrant heritage, but not on 
the same scale as in the past. Show statistics on 
the "new immigration." The "new Immigration" of 
today stems primarily from non-European parts of 
the world. Show picmires of 1980s immigrants 
and their settlement In various parts of the United 
States. EfT^hasIze "new immigrants" in the 
southwest and far west regions of the U S. 

Return to Elfis Island and the Statue of Liberty on 
neart)y Uberty Island. Retum to scenes of Ameri- 
cans visiting the museums on immigration at 
these places. At Uberty island. In ttie base of the 
Statue of Uberty. Is an archive with pictures of im- 
migrants donated by their descendents ot today. 
Show a person descended from eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants (Romania, for example) of the 
period from 1900-1929 examining the pictures of 
his or her ancestors In this archive. Ask this per- 
son to comment on the immigrant experience in 
America and on the quota laws of yesterday and 
today. 

Raise these concluding questions: How has im- 
migration contributed to the development of soci- 
ety and culture in the United States? Should this 
movement of people into the United States be re- 
strid^i or stopped? 
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Appendix H 

Moving North to Chicago: 19(X)-1945 



Ptogram Outline 



Historical Bariod 


Rise of Modern Amerkra 


HIsloricai Topics 


Urbanization 


GoographiclTianie 


Movement 


CdgnMwSkW 


^tequiring information 


HistoiyContmt 


Devetopmem of modem urban life in Chicago: urban 
growth. irKluslrial and commercial growth, migration into 
the dty; social change; focus on a WacA family moving to 
Chicago earJy in the 20th century 



Program Outcomes 

This program will prompt reflection, discourse, 
and inquiry by vimrers on these Key (^estions. 

1 . How was n^^ion of black An^ricans from 
the South to Chicago affected by these 
events: industrial development at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century. World War I, 
the post-war economk: boom, the Great De- 
pression, and World War II? 

2. How did the movement of southern blacks 
to Chicago change the human charactsris- 
tfcs of this city from 1900-1945? 

3. How did differences in the northern and 
southern regtons of the United States in- 
fluence southern blacks to migrate to 
Chtoago? 



M^Jor Ideas in tliis Program 

1. The primaiy geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is movemem (Njmans interacting on the 
earth). The pertod from 1900 to 1945 was 
one of ma^ movement for a large segment of 
the black popuiatton of the United States— 
those people Hving bi the South who sought 
better oppoftunHles In northern cities. While 
the rural economy of the South was winding 
ctown or stagnating, economto devetopmem, 
stemming from the po^-Civil War industrial 
revofcJtlon, was transfonnlng northern cities 



into areas of relative prosperi^/ and opportu- 
nity. Chk:ago was one of those urban cen- 
ters. Jot^ and prosperity attracted people to 
Chicago. whk:h grew tremendously during 
the first half of the 20th century. Atargepro- 
portton of these newcomers were black 
ArT»rk»ns from southern states, such as Mis- 
sissippi. Alabama, and Geoig^. 

2. Secondary geographte themes of this pro- 
gram are loc^ton. plaoe. relatkNisliips within 
places (humans and environments), and re- 
gions. Chicago's location on the southern 
shores of Lake Mich^n gave It a distinct ad- 
vant^ as a centc of ^stry and trade for 
the vast interior heartland of the United 
States. Among the advantages of the physi- 
cal characteristk^ of Chk^ago were the lake 
shore m the eastern &SgB of the urban area, 
and the teM:k of any barriers to the west as a 
result of topographical relief. Chicago was 
tocated on the relatively smooth remnants of 
the last glacial age: Lake Mtohigan and the 
Chic^ River were the only phystoal barriers 
to the growth of the city, and the river was 
easity brkHied. 

One s^nificant development in the environ- 
ment of Chk»go was the filling up of the new 
southskfe residential area of the city with 
black people. whk:h began in the early 1900s. 
This started a geographic pattern of resi- 
dence within the uiban environment that 
spread to the west skie by the 1920s. 
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The major historical topics of this program are 
urban growtfi and Industrial development. 
Many American dties expancfed rapidly in the 
late 1800s as a result of the post-Civii War in- 
dustriai revoMlon. I'h^ great imbjstrial devel- 
opment continued Into the 20th century and 
contrftnited slgnlffcantly to the growth of Chi- 
cago. Industrial growth attraded Immigratton 
from other parts of the world and migration 
from rurai areas of the Untted States; by 1900 
nearly 40% of the 70 mlHton people In the 
United States lived In citiss. Throughout this 
period. mlgrL:ion of black Americans from the 
South to Chicago never ceased, and at times 
II was massive. 



writes of his father: 'He was eighteen years old. a 
tall, broad-shouldered young man with a habitual 
half smile. The brightness of his eyes and the 
slightly defiant ti« to his black derby hat were the 
only signs he gave that he was en^rking on the 
biggest advemure of his life. Louis Travis was 
traveling from Georgia via Memphis. Tennessee 
to Chteago. He wouW not be going back." Make 
the point that the Travis journey was just one of 
milltons that took place from rural areas to the na- 
tbn's cities. 

Raise this question: Why did Louis Travis and 
many other biacic Americans nxjve from the South 
to northern cities? 



Program Tnatment 

This program will present Issues and events in 
three segments and In the following set^ence. 

Est8!>»8h Historical Context and Topics— Begin 
with an overview of present-day Chtea^. Show 
the various nelghborhootte of the city with their 
ethnk: and r^l distinctiveness. Locate Chteago 
onamapcrftheUnltaiStates. Move back m time, 
to the early years of the aoih wntuiy; show cur- 
rent resfdentla! patterrs that are continuous with 
past iMttems. Show black neighborhoods that 
started to form and t^e sh^ In the early 1900s. 
which are stffl jHaces of re^ence for blacks: show 
also that black resMentlal areas have expanded 
greatly from these early centers of reskJence. 
Note that the first propeity-owner and settler on 
land within the present cHy limits of Chicago was a 
black man. Jean Baptiste Point DuSable, who 
lived on the north bartt of the Chicago river in 



Show short dips of conditions of life for blacks in 
the South at the turn of the century. Identify ma- 
jor areas of black populatton In the South In 1900. 
Compare these scenes with urban Bfs for blacks In 
Chicago at the same tfrne. The South was a re- 
gion of poor unemjNoyment (espedaily for 
black people), dtsenfrandtisemertt for blades, and 
a r^ caste system that kept btacks at the bottom. 
By contrast, Chk^ was almost the qpposite in 
terms of oppoitunHy, and it exerted a tremendous 
pull on southern blacks. 

Tell the story of Louis Travte, a smjthem black per- 
son who exempWied the movement to Chteago in 
the earty years of the 20lh century. Travis's story 
Is related In An Autobiogm^y of Black Chicago 
by Dempsey Travis, his son. Dempsey Travis 



Rela» GeoQfi^te Theme to Toptes In Amerk»n 
History— Introduce the geographic theme of 
iTOven^ and apply to the growth of Chteago. 
Turn again to Dempsey Travis's stoiy of his father: 
"It was June 1, 1900, and Loufe was on^ va^ely 
aware that he was partc^li^ in the beginning of 
the greatest mass migration In American history, 
as blacks fled the South to seek jobs and seif- 
respect In the dtles of the North. Some 1.5 
miilton blacks have made the same joumey to Chi- 
cago in the 80 years since Louis Travis's journey." 

A cer«ral locatten made Chteago a laceiy destina- 
tton of people movbig istorth to seek a better way 
of life. Chicago was an important transportatten 
hub. RaWroadsconneded the cfty with other parts 
of the country and lake fre^^rs piovkJed means 
to move bulky raw materials from their sources to 
factories in the dty. Mercharxlislr^ aid steel mak- 
ir^ became Importam industries that were depen- 
dent upon two things: raw materials and labor. 
The raw materials came from the Great Lakes Ba- 
sin either by train or lake freighter. The labor came 
first from Immlgratton, mostly from Ejrope. How- 
ever, blacks moving north to Chteago grac&aliy 
became a very in^rtant source of labor, espe- 
cially after 1921, when federal laws severely re- 
stricted Immlgratton. More than 120,000 south- 
em blacks moved io Chteago in the 1920s, whfle 
about 50,000 Immigrants came to the city during 
the same period. 

<^od news about Chteago spread rapklly and 
widely across the South. The indu^ries started 
during Worid War I promised jobs for the future, 
and the message was carried by mail or word of 
mouth on the IIHnois Central Raiiro^. and in the 
newspapere. Labor recmitere and classified ad- 
vertisements spread the word about Chicago. 
The Chicago Defender, a newspaper owned and 
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operated b)f blacks, was read by many black peo- 
ple in the South, and it encouraged niigration. 

However, the human characteristics of Chicago 
were changing. Blade newcomers often had 
trouble finding suitable housing due to social 
pressures to restrict their residemial areas to cer- 
tain parts of the dty. Therefore, the estabnshed 
black neighborhoods on Chicago's south and 
west sides were bursting at the seams. But the 
neighborhoods couki not be contained, and the 
black community began to press on older, socially 
pron^nent ttfhile n^ghborhoods. Houses sold by 
whites moving to the suburbs or other neighbor- 
hoods in the dty were subdivided to take advan- 
tage of the demand ff>r ttvii^ im>mmodations 
the rapkJiyincrea^ng blade populatton. Landlords 
divided expensive properties into small living 
quarters to maximize rent. Once lavish row 
houses were converted into tenements. Sub- 
standard living con(Stk>ns and serious sodai prob- 
lems resulted, Including tense relattonships be- 
tween blades and whites. Radal conflid enjpted, 
culminatii^ in a tenible five-day riot in the summer 
of 1919, whteh stof^ed only after the Governor 
sent in troops. 

Radat tensions, poor housing, and severe sodai 
and economic problems itffUded many black peo- 
ple in Chk^. blacks faced racial (Ss(^mination 
in housir^ and en^ioymem; they often were the 
last hired and the first fired from businesses and 
industries. Yet, ntigratfon of southern blacks to 
Chicago continued through the Great Depression 
of the 1930s, and it accelerated during Wortd War 
II because of Increasii^ |ob opportunities in war* 
related industries. 



Southem blacks seeking a better way of life were 
buoyed by examples of t>iad« persons who over- 
came obstacles and achieved great success in 
professkjnal and business occupations. From the 
1920s to 1945. a black {HOfessionai and business 
class developed. Many black wage earners also 
had stable, well-paying jobs. 



>*rompt Po8t-|9roflram Activities — ^Assess the so- 
dai arxl economic status of blacks In Chicago at 
the end of World War li. Identify positive and neg- 
ative aspects of life for the black people of 
Chk:ago. En^haslze ways that the dty affected 
black people and how they affected Chicago, in 
particular. Nghlight contributions of blacks to Chi- 
ca^'s society and culture. 

Turn again to the story of the Travis family. Focus 
now on the son of Louis and Mittie Travis. Oemp- 
sey Travis, and ten about his aspirations and op- 
portunities. In 1945 he was embarking on educa- 
tional a.nd ocd^tional experiences that would 
catapult him to ^at success and prosperity in the 
Chicago business conmjnity. 

ConchJde with a t»ief interview of Mr. Travis about 
the chaUenges and oj^rtunities for blacks in Chi- 
cago during the first half of the 20th century and 
about the contributions of blacks to the society 
and culture of Chicago. 

Raise these condutfing questions: How did Chi- 
cago influence southem blacks who migrated to 
the dty during the first half of the 20th century? 
What was the impad of these black people on the 
urt>an devetopment and culture of Chk:ago? 
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Appendix I 

New Deal for the Dust Bowl: 1931-1945 



Program Outline 



Historical PBTiod 


Great Depression, New Deal, axJ WorW War II 


Hl^oiicaiToi^ 


Impact pf science and lechnok^y on society 


Qaographlc'nmm 


Hum^an/environment interMtwns 


Co^itlvvSlda 


AsHing questions 


History Content 


Great Depression in the Great Plains; depletion of soil re- 
sources; governmental Intervention through New Deal pol- 
iciBs to assist "Dust Bowl" farmers; af^k:ation of modem 
science and technology to cqpe with economic and envi- 
ronmental problems; focus on farm families 



Program Outccmes 

This prooram will prompt reflection, cfiscourse. 
and inquliy by viewers on these key questions. 

1. What environmental conations and human 
actions created the Dust Bowl in the Great 
Plains region? 

2. How did the Dust Bowl affect people of the 
Great Plains? 

3. How did people interact with the environ- 
ment to overcome problems of the Dust 
Bowl and to prevent these problems in the 
future? 



M^jor Ideas In tills Program 

1. The primaiy geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is relatioiish^ wmiln plac^: humans 
and envlroimwms. These relationships per- 
tain to the modfflcatlon and adaptation of the 
natural environment by people In ways that re- 
veal their values, drcumstances, and technol- 
ogy. The natural en^ionmertf In this program 
is the Great Rains, a re^ that receives less 
than 20 Inches of precipitation as an annual 
average. The Great Plains is also swept fre- 
quently by strong, dry winds that blow east- 
ward from the Rocky Mountains, Under nat- 
ural conditions, the Great Plains was covered 



by tough grass that helped protect the soil 
from the wind. Howfever, continuous misuse 
of the land by fanners and herders stripped 
the land of the grasses that covered and pro- 
tected It and exposed the soil to the harsh 
winds. The result eventually was the Dust 
^wl, a vast area of the Great Plains devas- 
tated by stjvere winds that eroded the soil 
and threatened fife in this region. 

2. The secondary geographic themes of this 
program are region and movement. Thede- 
fir^ng charaaerlstics of the Great Plains re- 
^nperuyntoitsdimatBandtopogr^y. it is 
an arid flat gras^and. Settlers moving into this 
region during the latter part of the I9th cen- 
tury and the tlr^ charter of the 20th century 
altered the environment and created the con- 
clttons of the Dust Bowl. The miserable living 
condlttore of the Dust Bowl prompted migra- 
tions of people from this re^on. fvlost peo- 
ple, however, remained to cope with prob- 
lems of the Dust Bowl. These problems 
attracted the attention of government offi- 
cials, sdentlsis, and engineers who tried to 
repair this damaged environment and provide 
reflef for the people Bving in it. 

3. The maK>f historical topics of this program are 
the westward movement of settlers, the im- 
pact of Qclence and tochnolooy on society, 
and the growth of national government in 
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response to national problems. People 
moved west to settle in the Great Plains. 
Their mis*use of the land in combination v^ith 
\ack of rainfali created the Dust Bowl, which 
led to se-vere economic hardships and 
movement f ar4her west by some folks to seek 
better living conditions. The presidential 
administration or Franklin 0. Roosevelt 
introduced numerous government programs 
to alleviate the crisis of the Dust Bowl. 
President Roosevelt referred to these 
programs as a New Deal, not only for the 
people of the Dust Bowl, but for people 
throughout the nation suffering from the con- 
sequences of the Great Depression. New 
Deal programs In the Great Plains included 
positive uses of sdence and technology to 
resolve or cope with environmental probi*ims 
created by previous ntisuses of technology, 
which had damaged the environment. 



Eventually the moisture was depleted, and in 
1931 several years of substandard precipitation 
started. Strong wirxte began to btow the soli in 
1932; the result was a series of terrible wind- 
stonns csMcd "Wade blizzards," which created the 
Dust Bowl during the early ar^ nWe years of the 
1930s. Use clips from the federal government 
film. 7719 Ptow that Broke the Plains, to depict the 
faulty agricultural and herding practices that led to 
the dust storms and to show the devastating 
effects of tt»e storms. Summarize causes of the 
Dust Bowl: soils subject to wind erosion, drought 
that killed soil-holding vegetation, incessant 
strong \HHnds. excessive cultivation of the land, 
overgrazing of the land, and inattention to water 
ar^ soil conservation practices. 

Raise this question: What caused the black bliz- 
zards and the Dust Bowl corKJitlons? How did 
they affect life on the Great Plains during the 
1930s? 



Fro^iam Treatment 

This program wiN present issue? and events in 
three segments and in the folkswing sequence. 

E8tM»N8fi Historical Context and Toplc»~Begin 
with pictures of the Great Plains that show the 
envinonment prior to ihe antvai of homesteaders 
during the 18608. Use the q^ning dip from the 
historic film, Th0 Pkjw that Broke the Plans, which 
was made in 1936 by the Fann Security Adminis- 
tration. The film begins with scenes of virgin 
grasslands. untouchKf by ptows and herds of do- 
mesticated farm animals. Locate the Great Plains 
on a m&.p qH North America. Describe the natural 
environment of this region. Midce the point about 
relative ariifity by charting average anmial predpi- 
tation and tracing fiuduadons in annual precipita- 
tion from the 1860s untii 1930. 

Following the Homestead Act of 1862, which 
gave a settteraquarter secttonof land (160 acres) 
in return for Dvlr^ there and cuWvatIng It, large 
numbers of fanners moved onto the Great Plains. 
Settlers used new steel-tii^ed plows to turn the 
tough sod and replace the wiki grasslands with 
fannlands. WbrldWitf I gremiy Increased demand 
for wheat and other a{^ultufal produds and the 
Great Plains fanners suj^Oed needed commodi- 
ties. MilOons of acres r^ver before tilled were 
pk>wed and seeded with wheat. The yield was 
favorable at first, because the soil was fertile and 
the combined precipitation and subsoil moisture 
were adequate. 



Relate Geogiaptite Thenra to Topics In American 
History—Highlight the theme of relationships 
within places: humai^ and environments. Use 
maps, photograj^, and film cHps to show people 
trying to oope with conditions of the Dust Bowl 
after 1932. Locate on a map the most severe 
Dust Bowl concfittons. which existed in the south- 
em part the Greal Plains. 

Use examples from (Varies, letters, and news- 
paper artteies of people stniggR.ig to survive in 
the Du:^ Bowl. For instance. Ann Marie Low, re- 
corded h^ (amity's experiences on a lam in North 
Dakota during the 1930s. These records are pub- 
Hshed in Ousf Bowl (Xmy. She tells about the ef- 
fects of the drought, dust stonns, and economic 
dei^ession upon her family and neHjhbors. Tain 
abom w^ndr wrote Ann Marie Low. '^ost of the 
scenery Is in ttte air.' The ^r was so filled with 
dust that people had to hold ctoih over their faces 
when going out of doors. The remaining grass 
and dried hay for livestock was coated with dust, 
and cattle could not eat it. Large areas of the 
Great Plains were virtually unfit for habitation by 
people and animals. 

Some peopto abandoned their farms and moved 
west to uitian areas. But most fofics ^ayed to face 
the challenge of the Dust Bowt. to cope with It and 
overoome it. For exainple, Caroline A. Hender- 
son, a 28-year-oM resident of Mva, Oklahoma, 
wrote letters (later pubfished in Mtantic magazine) 
to a friend in Maryland about the resoh^e of her 
family and friends: "We long for the garden and 
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imie chk:kens, the trees ami birds and wiidftowers 
of the years gone by. Perhaps If we do our part 
these good thing may return someday, for others 
if not ourselves.... But to leave vofeintarily— to 
break all these closely knit ties for the sake of a 
possibly greater comfoft elsewhere seems like 
defaulting on our task." 

The federal government devetoped programs to 
assist those who stayed to struggle in the Dust 
Bowl. President Franklin D. Roosevelt had pro- 
claimed a New Deal for Amerteans suffering from 
the Grem Oepresi>ion of the 1930s. Severally 
Deal pros^ms were directed to the special prc^ 
lems of people in the I^st Bowl. The Soil Con- 
sen^ation Sen^, for example, initiated a large- 
scale program to prevent wind erosion, restore 
grasslands, and encourage fanners to use agrlcuK 
tural methods suited to the arid comlitlons of the 
Great Plains. The f=brest Servtee launched the 
Sheiteftoelt Project that planted millions of trees 
on the Great Plains to hokl down the soil and 
break the force of the wind. The Farm Security 
Admmistratton p^ ^ financiat aid to destitute 
farmers to he^ * ^main on their property and 
overoome the Du^ Bowl condittons. 

New Deal ptograms helped tremendously, but 
government akl alone could not restore the pro- 
sperity of the region; only an end to the drought 
and the dust stomis. in combination with intelli- 
gent use of the land, coukl lead to that end. In 
1938 and 1939, prec^itation Increased signifi- 
cantly and tf^ dust stonns diminished in number 
and force. Hanrests were plentiful and an agricul- 
tural boom was in the making, as fanners increas- 
ingly practiced new technkjues developed by ag- 
ricultural experts in state and federal govemmem 
progran^. In 1939. the outbreak of war in Europe 
led to an Increase in demand for American agricul- 
tural products, and the Great Plains fanners were 



ready to supply them. Prosperity returned io the 
once-dismal Great Plains and continued through- 
out Worid War II, 1939-1945. 



Prompt Post-pragnnn Acttvlti^— The soils of the 
Dust Bowl region require a special kind of care it 
they are to be used profitably for fanning and 
ranching. For example, contour plowing, strip 
cropping, stubble mulching, fallow rotation, and 
land bank programs must be enptoyed systemati- 
cally and faithfully. This new fanning technok>gy. 
introduced by the Soil Conservation Sen/ice 
during P»9Sktem Roosevelt's New Deal, spread 
across the Great Plains and made a positive 
char^ In the use of the environment. 

Show scenes of the Great Plains today to reveai 
prosperous famts and ranches. Ask residents of 
the region ^ut life there today and what they 
know or have been told about the grim conditions 
of the black t^izzards and the Dust Bowl. At the 
end of her IXist Bowl Diary, Arm Marie Low writes. 
*lt is a joy »> see how much easier liJe on famis and 
randies compared to the life we lived f^ years 
ago. The term 'Dust Bowl days' means little now 
to young people, and even many people who 
lived through those days seem to have forgotten. 
After all. may may belteve, it is a period of history 
that can never recur and Is best forgotten." 

it seen^ unlikely, but it is possible lor Dust Bowl 
condittons to return to this area. Given ceriain en- 
vironmental condHlons in combination with un- 
viftse use of the land, the Dust Bowl could recur. 

Raise these concluding questions: How could 
Dust Bowl condlttons retum to the Great Plains? 
What reiatlonsh}|» between people and the envi- 
ronment n%ist be mali^air^ to reduce the likeli- 
hood of another Dust Bowl? 
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Appendix J 

The Origin and Development of NATO: 194Sh-1990 



Program Outline 


Historical Partod 


Post-World War » 


HistorlcalTepics 


Unrted States in world affairs 


Geogr^icTheTia 


Regnns 


CognWvaSfctH 


Organizing and presenting infomiatran 


HlstaryContwit 


Devetepment and extent of United States' military and 
economic alliances; United States' world view devebping 
out of World War 11; U.S. commrtments; NATO and the 
North Atlantic region; foreign policy decisions of President 
Truman; role of George Kennan; development of NATO to 
the 1989 improvement in U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations 



ProgFam Outcomes 

This program will prompt reflection, tSscourse, 
and Inquiry by viewers on these key questions. 

1. Why <fid leaders of the United States, Can- 
ada, and several nation-states in Europe 
fomi a regional military alliance, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), after 
WbrWWarll? 

2. What were the unifying characteristics and 
comnton interosts of the notion-states in 
the North Atlantic area that fomied NATO? 

3. How did NATO affect international relations 
in Europe and other parts of the world? 



Major Ideas In this Program 

1. The primaiy geographic theme of this pro- 
gram is regions. Nation-states In North Amer- 
ica and Western Europe form a region with 
common Interests tjased on a common heri- 
tego In Western cMIIzatlon. The majority of 
people in Can^a and the United States can 
trace their ancestry to nations of Western 
Europe, and the institutions of these North 
American nation-states reflect this Western 
European heritage. Th^ North Atlantic 
Ocean, which links Noii.1 America and 



Western Europe, symlxjlizes the collection of 
natioi^ with comnwn Interests that constitute 
the HoAh Atlantic region. 

2. The secondary geography themes of this 
program are location, place, and movement 
{humans Interacting on the earth). The abso- 
lute and relative tocations of North American 
and Western European natton-states. and the 
natural and cultural characteristics of these 
places, are important kfeas In helping one to 
understand the comnunity of Interests that 
have influenced cooperative arrangements 
among them, such as NATO. Movement of 
people, ideas, and goods among the North 
Atlantk: nations have connected them cul- 
turally, economically, and miftarlly. 

3. The major historical topics of this pnt^ram are 
the expanding role of tho United States in 
www eftaifs and me globtf CQiuiecUons of the 
American pec^te. Foltowing World War il. the 
United 3ates assumed leadership among the 
nations of the West, an international commu- 
nity on both sides of the North Atlantic 
Ocean. A conrtmon concern of this interna- 
tional commur% was defense against per- 
ceived threats from comrmjnist nations of the 
Ea^, led tsy the Soviet Union. The North At- 
lantic Traafy Organization emerged from this 
common coi»em of nation-states In the Nortn 
Atlantic region. 
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Program Treatment 

TWs program will present issues and events in 
three segnwnts and in the foHowing sequerx:e. 

Establish HIstctficai Context and Tqsics— Begin in 
Independence, Missouri, at the Harry Truman 
Presidential Library. Show his home about six 
Ijlocks away from the Bbrary, his grave site in the 
courtyard of the library, and the facsimile of his 
Oval 0**i^ located In the presidential library. 
State that Prasident Truman made momentous 
foreign policy decisions In the real Oval Office 
from 1945-1952— decisions that shaped the In- 
ternational scene in the latter part of the 20th 
centur/. 

Move back in time to the end of World War H, when 
Tmman was President. The United States and 
the Soviet Union had joined forces to defeat Nazi 
Germany; show the joyous 1945 meeilr^ of vic- 
toitous Soviet ana American mlWaiy forces at Tor- 
g^, on the bar^s of the Elbe river in Germany. 
But post-war cooperation was short-Bved and re- 
placed by confBcl between the Soviet Union and 
the Western AlHes. 

President Truman was in the audience when 
Winston Churchill dramatically and ominously 
described the enjerging East/West conflict in 
Europe in an Important speech at Fulton. Missouri 
(March 15, 1946). ChurchlU obsen^ed that "from 
Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste In the Adriatic, an 
Iron Curtain has descended across the Conti- 
nent." On one side were the Soviet Union and 
the eastern Bjropean countries that It dominated. 
On the other side were the non-communist coun- 
tries of the West. ChurchlH noted the ond of war- 
time collaboration among the Western nation- 
states and the Soviet Union and the bc^nning of 
serious East/West confBct. He called tor closer 
cooperation among the United States and the 
Western European nations to meet the threat of 
Soviet expansion In Eurc^. 

By 1947 the war-tlmo alfles. the United States and 
the Soviet Union, were embroiled In a "Cow War." 
Show on a world map the opposing spheres of in- 
terest In Europe— the Soviet Union and its east- 
em European satelfites and the United States and 
its Western allies. In 1947. the Soviet Union 
backed communis! forces in Greece trying to 
overthrow government. The Soviet Union 
also seemed to be threatening Turitey and non- 
communist governments In Europe. In a mes- 
sage to Congress, March 23, 1947, President 
Tmman reacted to tha So 9i moves in Europe. 



He said: "The free peoples of the worid look to us 
for support in maintaining their freedoms. If we 
falter in our leadership we may endanger the 
peace of the world— and we shall surely endanger 
the welfare of our own nation. Great responsibili- 
ties have been placed upon us by the swift move- 
ment of events.* 

Raise this question: How did President Tojman 
respond to the Soviet threat to the European 
allies of the United States? 



Relate Geographic Theme to Tc^ics In Ainerlcan 
HIstr ry—lntroduce the geographic theme of re- 
^ons ami aji^ly It to the international conflict and 
confrontations following Worid War 11 between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The United 
States was the leader of a community of nations in 
the North Atlantic area which felt threatened by 
the Soviet Union and had common interests and 
values based on Western dvlflzation. 

President Trnman looked to George Kennan, 
head of the Policy Planning Staff in the Stale 
Department, for advice about how to deal with the 
Soviet Union. Kennan fonrn^lated a Tolicy of con- 
tainment; the President agreed with Kennan and 
applied his poHcy to Europe and other parts of the 
world. Kennan argued that Soviet communism 
was like "a fluid stream which moves constantly. 
where*/er It is pennitted to move, towards a given 
goal, its main concem is to make sure that it has 
filled every nook and cranny available to it in the 
basin of worid power." So If Soviet foreig i policy 
was directed to put "pressure, unceasing con- 
stant pressure" on the non-communist countries, 
then "the main element of any United States pol- 
tey toward the Soviet Union must be that of a long- 
term, pafient— but firm and vlgUant— containment 
of Russian expanslortist tendencies." 

In fine with the containment poltey. President Tnj- 
man and his advisors forged NATO, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organizatton. The Preamble to the 
North Atlantte Treaty reflects the values shared by 
the nation-states of the North Atlantic region: 
"...to safeguard the freedom, common heritaga. 
and civilization ol their people founded on the 
principles of democracy, indvidual rights, and the 
rule of law." 

Treat the following major policies and events in 
the origin and fomiation of NATO. 

• Truman Doctrine — Congress voted to pro- 
vide $400 million in economic and military 
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akJ to Greece and Turkey to resist takeover 
by Soviet-backed communist forces, and 
Truman approved this measure on May 22, 
1947. 

• European Recovery Program (The Marshall 
Plan) and the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation were established in 
1948. 

• Berlin blockade by the Soviet Union was 
countered by the 1948 Beriln airlift. 

• Brussels Treaty was signed by Britain, 
France, Belgium. Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands for collective defense, March 
12, 1948; a provision of this treaty was a 
permanent military committee staffed by 
representatives of the signatory |»}wers; 
this p>iovisk>n led directly to the creation of 
NATO. 

• NATO. The North Atlantk: Treaty Organiza- 
tion, was fomied with the signing in Wash- 
ington, D.C., of a treaty for collective de- 
fense by 12 countries: the United States, 
Belgium. Canada. Denmark, France. Ice- 
land. Italy. Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
Nonway, Portugal, and the United Kingdom, 
April 4, 1949. An attadi against any one c f 
the signers would be conskiered an attack 
against alL 

• The IMorth Atlantic Treaty came into force 
after it was ratified by ail of the signatories, 
August 24, 1949. Ratificatton by the United 
States was a signif k»nt departure from tradi- 
tior>— this was the first military alliance ever 
made by the United ^ates during a time of 
peace. 

• The North Atlantto Council (NAG)— NATO's 
highest decison-making organ—had its first 
meeting in Washington, D.C., September 
17, 1949. 

• In a report to Congress, President Truman 
declared the success of military aid and the 
policy of containment in Greece and Tur- 
key, November 28, 1949. 

» President Truman approved $900,000 in 
milrtary akJ for the Integrated defense of the 
North Atlantte regton, January 27, 1950. 

• General Dwight Eisenhower was named 
Supreme Allied Commander of Europe areJ 



head of the NATO integrated defense 
forces. Decemtjer 19. 1951. 

• Greece and Turkey joined NATO. February 
18, 1952. 

• The Federal Republic of Germany (West 
Gemfiany) became a member of NATO, July 
18. 1955. 

Note that in 1955, the Soviet Union organized the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, the eastern bloc 
equivalent to NATO. Enriphasize. however, that 
Soviet expansion in eastern Europe was halted 
and dkj not extend beyond the limits set by the 
containment policy. 

Point out that only one other nation. Spain 
0982). has been admitted to NATO since 1955, 
when West Germany joined the alliance. Since 
1955, France has withdrawn from the integrated 
NATO military commands and the NATO head- 
quarters has been moved from France to Bel- 
glum. France has remained a member of NATO, 
however. 



Prompt Post-program ActlvKles— Turn to George 
Kennan. formulator of the containment policy 
adopted by President Truman. At the end of his 
lor^ career in public sen^ice. Kennan wrote in his 
memoirs. '...I have expressed in talks and iec- 
tures the vtow that there were only five regk}ns of 
the world-the United States, the United King- 
dom, the Rhine valley with adjacent industrial 
areas, the Soviet Unk}n, and Japan— where the 
sinewvs of military strer^h could be produced in 
quantity: I jxsinied out that only one of these was 
under Communist control; and 1 defined the main 
task of containment, accordingly, as one of see- 
ing to it !hat none of the remaining ones fell under 
its controi.' Kennan was satisfied that the objec- 
tives of r^TO had been rrml 

Conchide the program with an assessment of the 
geopolitical situation in Europe and the North 
Atlantic region as of the 1980s. Show movement 
toward a friendlier relationship between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. Show poiitk;al changes in 
Eastem Europe and the decline of East-West ten- 
sions as of 1989. 

Raise this concluding question: Did NATO meet 
the regional needs and objectives for which it was 
founded? 
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